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worked out illustrative lessons. 


TEACHING AMERICAN HISTORY 
IN THE MIDDLE GRADES 
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by Mary G. Kelty, Supervisor of History and the Social Studies in the Training 
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Part I is devoted to technique; Part II, to a 


presentation of American History in twelve units; and Part III, to six carefully 
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History of America 


By CARL RUSSELL FISH 
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$1.92 


BOOK so readable and interesting that the 

high school pupil learns more from it than 
he would from a more elaborate or detailed text- 
book. A fresh, distinctive interpretation. 


T shows the progress of industrial, economic, 
and social life and the gradual expansion of 
this nation from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


ITH its many suggestions for outside read- 
ing and problem work it can satisfy the 
requirements of any class in any locality. 


ie takes into consideration recent historical judg- 
ments. 
Teacher’s Manual, 48 cents 
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Visualize History Through Pictures 


Today the social side of history re- 
ceives major attention. A knowledge of 
the life of the people of the past is 
ranked above acquiring facts of wars in 
the educational scale. It is considered of 
more importance to know about the dress 
of the Greeks and the Romans, the plan 
and furnishing of their homes, their 
styles of architecture, their baths, gym- 
nasiums, temples, theatres, painting, 
sculpture, crafts and trade, than to master 
details of campaigns or memorize dates 
of battles. 

The middle ages are also rich in the 
changing forms of social expression. The 
feudal castle, the baronial hall, the abbey, 
the cathedral, the mosque, the squalid 
quarters of the laboring class all ex- 
emplify the conditions under which so- 
ciety lived and struggled. During these 
times science was born, printing invented 
and man’s emancipation from ignorance 
and crushing drudgery became a possi- 
bility. 

Mere descriptions, no matter how com- 
plete or skillfully phrased, are inadequate 
to convey to the pupils details and colors 
of dress, structure of houses, arrange- 
ment of the interior of the home, crafts 
and agriculture, beauties of art and archi- 
tecture, religious observances, the joust, 
armor and weapons of war. These and 
numerous other subjects require pictures 
of wall size in order that all the class 
may see them at the same time for group 
discussion. 

The great need of history pictures has been 
recognized and met by A. J. Nystrom & Co., who 
offer the most complete list of European history 
pictures ever assembled in America. The list in- 
cludes such masterpieces as the Cybulski, Lehmann, 
Gall and Rebhann, Gurlitt, Jacobi and Woltze, 
Engleder, Lohmeyer, Pilcher, Hoffmann and 
Schmidt, Langl, Masterpieces of Architecture, 


Meinhold, Schick, Arnold, Bell, Johnston, Black, 
Viaduct. 

A new profusely illustrated (some in colors) 
catalog of imported history ictures, charts and 
maps is just off the press. You will find all of 
the above-mentioned series and many other items of 
interest listed in this catalog with various mount 
ings and prices. If you have not received a copy 
for your department check the form below and 
mail it to us. 


ScHooL MAPS, GLOBES, AND CHARIS 
3333 Elston Avenue Chicago, Ill. 








Kindly send me additional information as indicated 
below: 


Signed 





Name of School 


P.O. DMB reI cccrereseecarescssccnencnensosonssnencncsesetesancosommensosees 
OO FH28_— Special Catalog of Imported History 
Pictures. 
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A b Lli I HIS text is admirably adapted to the present-day methods of teach- 
rilliant ing history. It tells the story of the expansion of Europe. It furnishes 
the proper background for the study of American History. It shows 
hi f the connection between the history of the rest of the world, and that 
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kind I 
manrin HE authors have struck a rare balance between the economic and 
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and of men rorces They have done full Justice to the social adjustments 
mankind. 
ae F urTHERMORE, they have re-created great personalities 
& all fields of human effort by brilliant word-portraits, aided by illustra 


tive photographs, contemporary cartoons, and quotations. 
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ADVANCED AMERICAN HISTORY 








\ COMPANION VOLUME 


Side Lights on Our Social 
and Economic History 


BOOK of interesting readings, 

edited by S. E. Forman, to sup- 
plement his Advanced American 
History. The selections explain the 
true significance of important nat- 
ional events and disclose to the pupil 
the undercurrents in our national 
life. A feature of the book are the 
excellent selections which trace our 
social and economic development. 


REVISED EDITION 


S. E. FORMAN 

A fair-minded, well-balanced, and vivid history 
of the United States. Throughout the book the 
emphasis is placed upon the social and economic 
aspects of our history, and the past is examined 
in its relation to the present. The narrative car- 
ries the story of our country up to within the last 
few months of President Coolidge’s second term 
in office, and includes discussions of such import- 
ant recent events as the oil leases, foreign debt 
settlements, our relations with China, Mexico and 
Nicaragua, and the World Court. Brief intro- 
ductory statements head each chapter. Other 
features are the exercises, marginal headings, 


footnotes, outlines for topical reviews, illustra- 
tions, and unusually clear maps. 


Octavo, 660 pages 
152 illustrations 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Octavo 516 pages 
Price $2.25 

60. maps 
Price $2.00 
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SOCIAL ECONOMY 


A textbook in problems of American Democracy 


By Ezra BowEn 


Head of the Department of Economics 
Lafayette College 


This new twelfth year book, by virtue of its wholly unique preparation, assures the class of a 
fair and unbiased discussion of national and local problems of democracy. Compiled from 
inquestioned authorities and easily verifiable sources, a trial edition was used by two hundred 
tudents and two teachers for over a year in the high school classrooms. During this acid test 
{ its worth, the material and organization were blue-penciled and criticized by both students 
and teachers; and at the end of the period of use the book was revised in the light of this 
practical test. 


The book, thus developed by research and trial testing, provides an accurate and unbiased pre 
sentation of the conflicting forces which give rise to the political, social, and industrial problems 
of America. 


Ready in March 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
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A workbook for the student citizen 





DIRECTED 
CIVICS STUDY 


By J. WESLEY FOOTE 


A comprehensive workbook in community civics, 
organized in accordance with the modern unit- 
study plan and sufficiently flexible to make 
practical in any classroom the needed individu- 
alized problem-study of this important subject. 
Page references are given to 17 leading text- 
books. Questions, diagrams, space for the 
student’s own notes, and other devices stimulate 
self-activity. Students can work on their own 
responsibility, and civics is made immediate and 
personal. 


Send for further information 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 








The University of Wisconsin 
Summer Session 1929 


General Session, July 1st to August 9th 
Fee: $24.50. Graduate School, $33.50 


Special Graduate Courses, July Ist to August 30th 
Fee: $48.50 


Law School, June 24th to August 30th 
Fee: $38.50 


The student in the social studies will find in tl 
BULLETIN a description of courses designed to 
meet the needs of the general teacher, the unde: 
graduate, and the specialist working towards tl 


higher degrees. Fish, Higby and Nettels will co: 

duct the nine-weeks courses. Knaplund and Nettels 
will have the seminaries. Byrne, Phillips, Stephen 
son, and Smith (Miami University) will giv 

graduate and undergraduate courses. 


Favorable Climate Lakeside Advantages 


For literature, address 


Director, Summer Session 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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Now Ready 
CurRENT INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


By GRACE B. MACCOLL 


Erasmus Hall High School, New York City 


The Fifth Edition of this outline and syllabus brings the summary 
of recent events down to January, 1929. The following 
topics are treated in elaborate outlines: 


I. International Relations, 1815-1914 
II. Peace Treaties 
III. The League of Nations 
IV. League of Nations in Action 
V. Reparations and Inter-Allied Debts 


VI. International Affairs in Western and Central 
Europe: including Locarno Pacts 


VII. Certain Phases of the Russian Experiment it 


Communism (1917-1927) 


VIII. The Near East 


IX. The Far East 

X. The British Empire 

XI. Certain International Conditions in the West 
ern Hemisphere 


XII. The Peace Pact of Paris (1928) 
Suggested Readings 


Price: 25 cents a copy 


A sample copy will be sent free of charge 
to any teacher engaged in teaching international relations. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


1623 RANSTEAD STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Your Friends 
World Travelers 


will tell you that you 
will enjoy the unique, 
wonderful, and mys- 
terious things found 


South Africa 





a - 

{ . HOSE who are thoroughly familiar with Europe and other 
bury uk travel lands—near and far—find that the native life, the 
& Ay oF historic ruins, the awe-inspiring scenery, the hospitality, the 


mystery, the contrast, the climate, sunshine, beauty and joy of this year-round travel 
land cannot be duplicated in any other part of the world. 


In South Africa you can do things and see things that cannot be done or found any- 
where else in the world. Where else can you see 


Acres of Diamonds, The Majestic Victoria Falls, Forty Miles of Deep 
Stupendous Gold Mines, Thrilling, Barbaric, Peaceful Bantu War Dances. 
Modern picturesquely located Cities, Side by Side with Quaint, Dignified 


Primitive Native Life. 


lovers of sports revel in their favorite pastime under ideal conditions: golf, tennis, 
shooting, trout, brook or surf fishing, horse racing, motoring, etc. 
Most enjoyable of all is the invigorating climate—clean, health-fortifying—it brings a 
sense of youth and freshness to both mind and body. 

(i 


Pe IL Travel is both comfortable and convenient. 


| - 
SoZ Write for fully illustrated travel literature and booklet, ED. 13. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST BUREAU 


ROOM 657 11 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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HISTORY of the UNITED STATES 


New kdition 
By CHARLES A. and MARY R. BEARD 


This is a new edition of a book that has set a new standard in the making of history 
textbooks for high schools; it has been entirely rewritten and reset. It is characterized 
by the same general scheme as the older book; i. e., it recounts the large sweeping 
movements, social and economic, which built our country, rather than the battles and bio- 
graphical accounts of the heroes. There is a much fuller treatment of the colonization 
and of the cultural growth of America. Throughout, the greatest simplicity of thought 
and vocabulary has been the ideal. New illustrations have been provided. In spite of 
additional treatment, the material has been so handled that the text will contain approxi 
mately the same number of pages as the older book. Ready in April. 


WORK-TEST MANUAL in 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


T ‘ 
By W. A. BUTCHER 

Head of the Social Science Department, Senior High School, South Bend, Ind. 
These tests are organized around the big periods and movements in our history and 
may be used with any basal textbook or in any order desired. The material is divided 
into seven blocks, corresponding to the main divisions of American history, [ach block 
is divided into units which in turn are divided as follows: First an explanation of the 
purpose of the topic under consideration, and then, work sheets to guide the student in 
the working out of the problems presented. These work sheets contain diagnostic 
? 


questions. At the end of the book are a series of review tests, one for each unit. SO.72. 
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Far Eastern History in the World 


History Course in the High School 


BY PROFESSOR KENNETH SCOTT LA’TOURETTE, YALE UNIVERSITY 


It is significant and encouraging that we are begin- 
ning to take account of the Far East in our world 
history courses. It is significant, because it means 
that this great section of the earth, shown by the very 
designation we have given it to have been once on the 
distant horizons of our world, has now become a near 
and important factor in our lives. It is encouraging, 
because it indicates that in the United States we are 
at last awaking to the implications of the change and 
are beginning to wish to act intelligently toward these 
peoples so newly become our neighbors. 

How, in the few assignments which at the most can 
be given to the Far East, is it possible to give con- 
crete, accurate, and well-proportioned pictures of so 
vast a region, and to show how it is important for the 
world in which we live? The problem is not easy of 
solution. ‘The suggestions which are offered below, 
rather timidly, are not meant to be mandatory, but 
to be adjusted to the needs of particular groups. 

First of all, it is important to remember that for 
many students the only permanent memory of this 
section of the course will be a general impression- 
either of interest in and respect for the peoples of the 
Far East, or of disdain and repugnance for them. 
This memory will be compounded, unconsciously, of 
what impressions have been gained in class, and will 
be especially a reflection of the teacher’s own atti- 
tude. An informed, enthusiastic teacher, who has 
sensed the importance of the field, and has admiration 
for and, at least a partial understanding of the peo- 
ples and civilizations of the Far East, will inevitably 
convey something of that attitude to students. On 
the other hand, a perfunctory, prejudiced, or scorn- 
ful handling of the subject cannot fail to be reflected 
by the class. 

In the second place, it is probably well to have both 
teacher and student realize something of the size of 
the Far East. In that term we usually include China, 
Japan, the Philippines, Indo-China, and the Dutch 
East Indies. The area contains about a third of the 
human race, or more human beings than there are in 
Europe and twice as many as are to be found in the 
Western hemisphere. If India were included, the 
Far East contains half of mankind. In this day when 
the earth has become so small, when the outposts of 
the Far East are only ten or twelve days distant by 
steamer from our own cities on the West Coast, this 
third or half of the human race cannot but have 
meaning for us. 

In the third place, it is probably well for us to 


recall that we as Americans have had—and still have 
—relations with the Far East which have rapidly 
become more and more intimate. Almost immediately 
after the treaty of peace which ended our Revolu- 
tionary War, a ship flying the American flag opened 
our trade with China. In search of furs for the 
Canton market an American sea-captain discovered 
the Columbia River, thus giving us our first claim to 
the Pacific Northwest. A few years later, the found- 
ing of Astoria, as a depot for our fur trade to China, 
gave us a further claim to what is now Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho. It was our own Commodore 
Perry, who, less than eighty years ago, induced the 
Japanese to open their doors and started them on the 
remarkable process of transformation which has made 
them one of the major powers of the earth. Terri- 
torially we are much nearer to the East of Asia than 
we are to Europe. Through Alaska and the Aleutian 
Islands—acquired only two generations ago—we 
almost touch Asia. By our occupation of the Philip- 
pines—within the memory of those still in early 
middle life—we came into possession of a territory 
which is part of the Far East, and as long as we 
remain there we cannot escape being embroiled in 
Far Eastern politics. Our Open Door policy, enun- 
ciated about the time of our occupation of the Philp- 
pines, was a more active participation in inter- 
national relations in the Far Orient than we had yet 
allowed ourselves in European affairs. American 
troops fought on the Continent of Asia in 1900, seven- 
teen years before they fought in Europe, and while 
the last contingent of the American army has been 
withdrawn from the Rhine country, garrisons of our 
troops and marines are still to be found in China. 
For some years we have been Japan’s best customer. 
Until the recent climax of civil war in China our 
trade and investments in that great country were 
rapidly growing. Three or four thousand American 
missionaries in China and a thousand or so in Japan 
are having a marked influence on the peoples of these 
lands. Thousands of Chinese and Japanese young 
men and women have studied—and are studying—in 
our colleges and universities and, returning home, are 
carrying American ideas and methods to their native 
lands. In the Philippines we have undertaken an 
important experiment in reshaping an entire people 
by American education and American democratic, 
representative institutions. Our future actions there 

-particularly our decision regarding Philippine inde- 
pendence—may have momentous repercussions in 
British India and the Dutch East Indies. 
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Our relations with lar Eastern peoples have were giving shape to the Jewish faith, Confucius \ 


usually been friendly. The Japanese in their courte 
ous way, still remind us of the service done them by 
our Commodore Perry and ‘Townsend Harris in the 
eighteen fifties, and recall that during their years of 
readjustment they learned much from this country 
and counted on its fairness and good-will. The 
names of Lincoln and Washington are today almost 
as familiar to Japanese school children as to us in 
the United States, and— if this does not seem like an 
anti-climax—.J apanese boys have taken over our game 
of baseball until they play it as well as we do and 
think of it almost as their own national sport. Yet 
grave causes of friction exist, among them our immi- 
gration act of 1925, which, by its manner of passage, 
gave serious affront to the Japanese. The talk of 
war between the two countries has at times been in- 
sistent. For both nations such a war would be the 
height of folly, but we need to seek to understand the 
Japanese and to treat them fairly if it is to be 
avoided. If we continue to take counsel of our 
prejudices and ignorance, and blunder into war with 
Japan, boys now in our classes may lose their lives in 
the struggle, and girls we are 
widowed or bereft of sons. 

In the fourth place, it is well for us to remember 
that even before the nineteenth century, when the 
relations between the Far East and ourselves became 
so important, the Far East made contributions to us 
and to our civilization. From China came silk, tea, 
paper, wall-paper (by a process of evolution), some 
of our most prized ideas in landscape gardening, 
porcelain, the peach and the apricot, very possibly 
although not certainly—printing, and possibly, also. 
the mariner’s compass and gunpowder. ‘The story of 
the coming of paper and the conjecture as to the 
coming of printing are fascinating incidents of 
European history, and the importance of paper. 
printing, the compass, and gunpowder for Western 
civilization are incalculable. These inventions would 
probably have been, and possibly were made inde 
pendently of Chinese influence, but if we owe them to 
China, ours is a great debt. 

These contributions of the past were substantial, 
but they came during a time when connections be 
tween the Occident and the Far East were not as 
intimate as they are now. That lack of intimacy was 
due to geographical barriers—to the great deserts and 
mountains which made difficult the long land routes 
from the Far East to Europe, and to the oceans which 
until the last hundred years or so were barriers to 
mankind. 

During these years when the Occident and the Far 
Orient were so isolated from each other, important 
developments, it is well for us to remember—in the 
fifth place—were in progress in the Fast of Asia. It 
will probably help to make Far Eastern lands more 
vivid and intelligible to our students if we can, when 
we are dealing with the Ancient, Medieval, and Farly 
Modern history of the Mediterranean and European 
worlds, briefly point out what was taking place at the 
same time in the Far East. 

When some of the greatest of Hebrew prophets 


now teaching be 


laying the foundations of a philosophy that was to 
influence almost as many people as have Judaism and 
Christianity, and when Plato and Aristotle were giy 
ing form to Greek thought, Mencius and other Chines: 
scholar-statesmen were wrestling with the problems 
of human knowledge and welfare. When the Roman 
Empire was being born, China was being united under 
vigorous rulers—of the Ch'in and the Han dynasties 
—and when the Roman Empire was at its height, the 
territory of the Chinese Empire was only a little less 
extensive, its population only a little less numerous, 
and its civilization already high. The isolation of 
these two great empires from each other was not com 
plete. Roman ladies wore Chinese silks and the cara 
vans which brought these to the Occident returned 
Western and Central Asiatic products to China. 
Greek art, surviving on the westernmost fringes of 
what had been Alexander’s conquests, was carried 
into China during the first few centuries of our era 
and later had its effect even upon Japan. 

When barbarian hordes were breaking into the 
decadent Roman Empire and were ushering in the 
Dark Ages of Europe, invasions of Central Asiatic 
peoples, some of them probably the cousins of thos: 
same Huns that were working havoc in the West, 
were establishing kingdoms in Northern China and 
were helping to bring in a period of political division 
and changes in Chinese culture which were only som: 
what less marked than were those then in progress in 
the West. For while the peoples of 
Northern Europe were accepting Christianity and 
with it much of the civilization of the South, 
Buddhism, a faith of Indian gaining a 
secure foothold in China and Japan, and was bring 
ing with it much of foreign culture. In Japan, in 
deed, the coming of Buddhism worked a revolution 
and led the Japanese from semi-barbarism to civiliza 
tion. One of our modern geographers has advanced 
the hypothesis that the invasions into the 


example, 


origin, was 


toman 
Empire and China were in part due to the same caust 

extended droughts in the semi-arid homes of the 
nomads of Central Asia. 

In China the collapse of civilization which followed 
the barbarian invasions was not nearly as great as it 
was in Western Europe, and recovery was more rapid. 
China, under the 'T’ang Emperors (618-905 A. D.), 
was the most powerful, extensive, and highly civilized 
land on the globe, very much more so than the realms 
of the contemporary and Byzantine 
Emperors, and more so even than those of the Moslem 
Caliphs. 

Western Europe, however, probably had neither 
contact with nor knowledge of the China of the T'ang 
dynasty, and was not brought in touch with that land 
until the thirteenth and 
Then, when European medieval civilization was 
at its height, a fresh invasion of peoples the Mon 
gols—from Central Asia gave birth to an empire 
which during its brief life was by far the largest of 


Carolingian 


fourteenth centuries of our 
era. 


its time. It included China and Central Asia and 
seemed to threaten to engulf Western Europe. Dur 
ing Mongol times European’ missionaries and 
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merchants made their way to China—or Cathay as 
they called it—and one of them, Marco Polo, left an 
account of his observations which has been one of the 
most widely read books of travel ever written. 

With the collapse of the Mongol Empire—in the 
fourteenth century—Western Europe lost sight of 
China for over a hundred years, but the Far East was 
not forgotten. ‘The medieval travellers were still 
read, and when, in the fifteenth century, an expand- 
ing Europe looked outside its own boundaries, it was, 
in part, Marco Polo that lured the explorers both 
eastward and westward. It was the hope of finding 
China, Japan, and other regions of the Extreme East 
that led Columbus to undertake his quest, and the 
discovery of America was an accidental incident of 
his quest. The search for the Northwest Passage— 
to Asia—led to further important discoveries in the 
Western hemisphere. 

Columbus did not reach the East of Asia, but it 
was not long before other European explorers did so. 
European daring and energy began to overpass the 
sea barriers which so long had separated the East 
from the West. In the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries Europeans established them- 
selves in the Far Orient and conquered some of its 
smaller states. The Philippines were annexed by 
Spain and were won to the Catholic faith and ac- 
quired much of European culture. The Portuguese 
seized a few trading stations, including one in China. 
The Dutch laid the foundations for their great 
colonial empire in the East Indies, and their traders 
had commerce with Japan and China. British and 
French merchants, although later than the others, also 
had regular establishments in the East. Roman 
Catholic missionaries were active not only in the 
Philippines, but in Indo-China, China, and Japan. 

In the larger lands of the Far East Europeans of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries 
acquired only a precarious foothold. Means of com- 
munication were still too poor to permit of any 
thorough penetration by Westerners. The Japanese, 
fearing that the European might jeopardize the 
internal unity which they were acquiring and even 
that they might be conquered as had been the Fili- 
pinos, closed their land to all intercourse with the 
West except that which trickled in through a single, 
carefully regulated Dutch factory in the harbor of 
Nagasaki. ‘The Chinese Empire, under the Ming 
and later (beginning with 1644), the Manchu 
emperors, was (in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ) more populous and powerful than any state 
in Furope, and in territory was more extensive than 
either the French, the Spanish, the Portuguese, or 
the British Empires of that day. China was, indeed, 
greatly admired by Europeans and Americans of the 
eighteenth century and was much more widely copied 
in Europe than was Europe in China. The Chinese 
emperors of these years kept European traders and 
missionaries under strict control, permitted no regular 
diplomatic intercouse, and disdainfully—and_ with 
some justice—regarded Westerners as “barbarians” 
of inferior culture with whom they did not deign to 


treat on the basis of equality. Embassies from 
Western monarchs to Peking were treated as bearers 
of tribute from subordinate states. 

During all these centuries, while some contributions 
had come from the Far East to the West, and the 
Occident had had a little effect upon the Orient, 
geographical barriers had kept the two regions so 
separated that each could afford to ignore the other. 
In the last century and a quarter, however, these 
barriers have been so thoroughly surmounted that the 
two great regions have been brought into intimate 
contact. So recent has been the change that we are 
only now awaking to the fact that it has taken place, 
and we scarcely yet realize its significance. The 
tardiness with which our curriculums have taken 
account of the Far East is evidence of that. The 
importance of the Far East for Americans is only 
beginning to dawn upon us. In our world history 
courses, therefore—and this is the sixth main point 
about the Far East to have our students realize— 
there is urgent need that we acquaint ourselves with 
the historical processes which have brought about 
these contacts, with some of the resultant movements 
and problems, and with recent conditions—especially 
during the last twenty-five or thirty years—in these 
lands. 

To go even cursorily into all these processes, 
movements, problems, and conditions would prolong 
this article unduly. Five elementary facts stand out 
so clearly, however, and are of such importance, that 
any treatment of the recent history of the Far Fast 
should include them as fundamental. 

The first fact is that the geographical barriers 
which once held the West and the Far East apart 
have been overridden by Western peoples. It has 
been the invasion of the Far Orient by the Occident 
which has brought the two regions together. The 
Industrial Revolution by which the Occident pro- 
vided itself with factories also sent European and 
American merchants to all corners of the earth in 
search of markets and raw materials. The railways, 
steamships, and telegraph lines with which the West 
has equipped itself have all but annihilated mountains, 
seas, and distances, and have brought the ends of the 
earth together. 

The second elementary fact is that the Occident, in 
invading the Far Orient, has, as elsewhere on the 
globe, brought large sections of it into partial or 
complete political and economic subjection. French 
Indo-China, the Dutch East Indies, and the Philip- 
pines have come under foreign sway. China, although 
technically independent, has had her independence 
compromised—by extraterritoriality, by foreign regu- 
lation of her customs duties, by leased territories, by 
spheres of influence, by foreign-owned railways, and 
by foreign concessions and settlements in some of her 
chief cities. 

A third fact is the international rivalries which 
have accompanied this Occidental invasion of the Far 
Fast. In the Russo-Japanese War and again in 
Japan's participation in the World War, these broke 
out into open hostilities, and repeatedly they have 
threatened the peace of the Pacific. In many of these 
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crises the United States has been an active participant 
—in stressing the Open Door policy in 1898, in the 
Boxer Settlement of 1901, in attempting to check 
Russia in Manchuria between 1900 and 1904, in ex- 
tending her good offices to bring to an end the Russo- 
Japanese War, in opposing by diplomacy Japan’s 
subsequent aggressions in China—especially in Man- 
churia and Shantung—and in initiating the Washing- 
ton Conference of 1921-1922. Judging from past 
experience and from our growing interest in the 
Pacific, it is unlikely that we will escape being drawn 
into major crises in the future: we have been and 
probably will be much less loath to participate in 
Far Eastern affairs than we have been in those of 
Europe. 

A fourth fact is that Far Eastern peoples are in- 
creasingly resentful of Occidental domination. More 
than thirty years ago Japan freed herself from extra- 
territoriality and foreign regulation of her customs. 
Siam has recently taken steps to rid herself of extra- 
territoriality; the Chinese are demanding the abro- 
gation of what they call the “unequal treaties’; the 
Filipinos have repeatedly requested their inde- 
pendence; and in the Dutch East Indies are rumblings 
of discontent. These movements against Western 
imperialism have increased since the World War, 
partly because of the spread of nationalism to the 
East, and partly because of the weakness of Europe 
after the War. They, and similar movements in 
India, the Near East, and Africa have given rise to 
books with such titles as “The Revolt of Asia” and 
“The Twilight of the White Races.” 

The fifth fact is that, following this invasion by 
Westerners, all through the Far East the older cul- 
tures are being modified and are taking on many 
Occidental features. Japan, while politically inde- 
pendent, culturally has adopted and adapted so much 
from the West that she has become a different coun- 
try. Her army and navy, her political organization, 
her school system, her industries, and even her art, 
her architecture, her dress, her social customs, and 
her amusements, are half or more than half Occi- 
dental. She is being rapidly industrialized and is 
already one of the great commercial and military 
powers of the earth. The Philippines are pretty 
largely Westernized, thanks first to Spain and 
latterly to the United States. In China the adoption 
of Western culture began later and has proceeded 
more slowly, but today it is going on apace, and the 
present disorder in so many phases of Chinese life is 
due to the transformation, still incomplete. No 
similar rapid transformation of culture on so large a 
scale has ever before taken place. 

What the outcome of all these movements will be 
no one can foresee. That they will have great sig- 
nificance for all the world, including the United 
States, is obvious. They bring with them a number 
of problems with which we are immediately con 
cerned, and which might well be suggested for dis- 
cussion either in or out of the class. Is our exclusion 
policy toward Asiatics wise? Should it be modified 


to admit Asiatics on the same percentage basis that 
now applies to Europe? 


Should the United States 


negotiate new treaties with China which will abandon 
extraterritoriality and our share in the control of the 
customs? If we do this, should we act jointly with 
other powers, or separately? Should the United 
States actively protest against Japanese policies in 
Manchuria? How likely are we to have war with 
Japan? Should we immediately grant full inde 
pendence to the Philippines? If not, what if any 
changes should we make in our Philippine policy 
and in the status of the Philippines? 
pertinent questions might well bring to a close and 
sharpen the interest in the section of the World 
history course that is devoted to the Far East. 

Suggested Bibliography for Books 
prefaced by an asterisk will also prove of interest to 
senior high school students. 


These or other 


Teachers. 


T. F. Carter, The Invention of Printing in China and Its 
Spread Westward. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1925. 

Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia. 
New York, 1922. 

H. H. Gowen, An Outline History of Japan 
New York, 1927. 

H. H. Gowen and J. W. Hall, An Outline History of China 
Appleton, New York, 1926. 

*K. S. Latourette, The Development of China 
tion, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1928 
*K. S. Latourette, The Development of Japan. 

Edition, Macmillan, New York, 1926. 

Paul Monroe, China, A Nation in Evolution 
New York, 1928. 

*Felix Morley, Our Far Eastern Assignment. The A 
ciation Press, New York, 1926. 

*Nicholas Roosevelt, The Restless Pacific. Scribner's, New 
York, 1928. 

*E. I. Sugimoto, A Daughter of the Samurai. 
Page, New York, 1925. 

P. J. Treat, The Far East. A Political and Diplomati: 
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Y. Tsurumi, Present-Day Japan. Columbia University 
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FE. T. Williams, China, Yeste rday and Today 
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“A good soldier, but an ineffective statesman; of robust 
constitution and magnificent physique, and, at the sam 
time, unkempt and unclean in person—such is Feng Yu 
hsiang. <A soldier from boyhood, his greatest success ha 
been as a local administrator....Outside military affairs he 
has found time for extensive road construction works, 
colonization plans, and the discouragement of poppy cul 
tivation....As to his Christianity, a prime source for the 
persecutions and sneers of English and American writers, 
it is neither to be supposed that Feng is able to grasp the 
subtleties of higher criticism nor that he could chop logis 
with the dean of St. Paul’s, but it is certain that he ap 
preciates the co-operative stimulus generated among his 
royal rough levies by the mystic rite of baptism, and that 
he knows the value of reverent community singing to a 
tired brigade on the march”’—so does W. E. Levenson char- 
acterize “Feng Yu-hsiang the Christian General” in the 
January Fortnightly Review. 
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Objectives in Junior College Economics 


BY H. G. SHIELDS, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The junior college is a new and rapidly growing 
segment in the American educational scheme and 
considerable comment in the professional literature 
during the past few months attests to the rapidity 
and virility of the growth of the junior college in 
the United States.‘ The very recent rapidity of its 
growth has necessarily placed curriculum construc- 
tion in a secondary position, since in any movement 
first emphasis is usually placed upon institutional 
structure rather than institutional function and con- 
tent. Considerable thought has been given to such 
questions as whether the junior college is an upward 
growth of the high school or downward growth of the 
college; whether the junior college is to be a part of 
the high school, a separate institution or a division of 
a college or university. In fact, the divergent types 
of junior colleges are outgrowths of these differing 
views. 

This article is concerned, however, not with the 
junior college as an institution, but rather with the 


determination of objectives in elementary economics 
in the junior colleges. If the junior college is to be 
a significant development in American education it is 
to be significant only in so far as it genuinely con- 
tributes to a changed curriculum in secondary and 
higher education. From this point of view, it is inter- 
esting to examine the objectives which instructors in 
elementary economics in junior colleges maintain for 
their subject. Considerable writing has been devoted 
during the past few years to the matter of objectives 
in secondary education and if one were to make a 
residual statement from all of the literature concern- 
ing objectives, it would be that the objectives which 
the instructors of the various subjects have in mind, 
consciously or unconsciously, determine, to a large 
extent, the type of content of the course. Hence an 
examination of the objectives in a particular field, 
elementary economics, at least offers an indication of 
the curricular development taking place on the junior 
college level. 


TABLE I 


A COMPOSITE RANKING OF ELEVEN STATED OBJECTIVES BY INSTRUCTORS OF ELEMENTARY 
ECONOMICS IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 


(The composile ranking means an average of the rankings given the particular objective by the instructors who 
accepted them. ‘Thus the lowest numerical average means the objective rated highest compositely.) 


Statement of the objective Publie Junior Private Junior 
College College All 
No. in- No. in- Total 
structors structors instructors 
ranking Composite ranking Composite ranking Composite 
objective ranking ob jective ranking objective ranking 
1. Give the student sufficient training 
in elementary economics to enable 
him to avoid common economic fal- 
lacies as a citizen, producer and ° 
RE EP AES I ee er 35 3.10 15 2.69 49 3.03 
2. Give the student sufficient training 
in economic theory to prepare for 
further work in economics ........ 35 3.72 15 3.52 50 3.66 
3. Give the student a means of inter- 
preting current economic life ..... 34 4.16 15 3.99 49 4.04 
1. Give the student an awareness of 
present economic problems ....... 32 4.39 14 3.62 44 4.06 
5. Give the student a means of arriv- 
ing at safe and sound conclusions 
regarding economic problems ..... 38 4.46 13 4.6 51 4.53 
6. Give the student a desire to improve 
our present economic life ......... 25 5.2 12 4.07 37 4.62 
7. Give the student enough economic 
training so as to fit into his general 
Seen SOR: «Lc avon e o.0 k-scale panei 31 5.42 14 5.32 35 5.37 
8. Serve as an orientation course in 
so far as the individual’s economic 
ee: te GOOeOR” ..vweccincweu es cue 30 5.16 11 9.27 41 6.24 
9. Train the student as a consumer 
Of SOORDEEN DOORN ois rcenedces 25 7.34 12 6.91 37 7.12 
10. Give the student some instruments 
or tools of thought which will be 
useful vocationally .............+- 27 6.18 18 6.93 40 6.55 
11. Give the student a means of inter- 
preting past economic life ........ 93 9.09 12 8.44 35 8.77 
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As a part of a larger study * the writer of this 
paper submitted to one hundred instructors of ele- 
mentary economics in junior colleges, public and 
private, eleven stated objectives in elementary eco 
nomics. These objectives were formulated by the 
writer after conferring with a number of members of 
the elementary economics staff of the University of 


Chicago. They were as follows: 


1, Give sufficient training in economic theory to prepare 
for further work in economics. 

2. Serve as an orientation course in so far as the indi- 
vidual’s economic life is concerned. 

3. Give the student sufficient training to enable him to 
avoid common economic fallacies 1 citizen, pro 
ducer, and consumer. 

4. Give the student some instruments or tools of thought 
which will be useful vocationally. 

5. Give the student a means of interpreting current 
economic life. 

6. Give the student enough economic training to fit into 
his general social training. 

7. Give the student a means of interpreting past eco- 
nomic life. 

8. Give the student a desire to improve our present 
economic life. 

9. Give the student a means of arriving at safe and 
sound conclusions regarding economic problems. 

10. Give the student an awareness of present economic 
problems. 

11. Train the student as a consumer of economic goods. 


It may be commented that some of these objectives 
overlap and the criticism is a valid one. 
the objectives stated above represent simply the com 


However, 


posite ideas of a number of elementary economics 
instructors. 
many varying views concerning objectives in ele- 
mentary economics and the above list represents the 
differing points of view. 

The series of eleven objectives mentioned above 


The attempt was made to incorporate as 


were re-ranked by the instructors, and Table I, given 
below, presents the matter statistically. The com 
posite ranking was obtained by summing the rankings 
given each objective and dividing by the number of 
instructors ranking the objectives. Thus the objec 
tive having the lowest numerical ranking would be 
highest in the composite judgment of the instructors. 
Since any analysis of aims or objectives in the final 
analysis must be a subjective matter it may be said 
that such a method does not give statistical precision, 
yet it is of considerable use in that it offers an index 
as to the type of objective uppermost in the minds of 
instructors of elementary economics. 

As before suggested Table I is interesting only in 
so far as it gives a composite picture of the relative 
importance of different points of view in elementary 
economics. It is interesting to note that the objective 
ranking first was first in the case of both the public 
and private junior college. It is also rather sig 
nificant that the objective ranking last was rated last 
by both the public and private junior college groups. 

Objectives, however, are interesting only in so far 
as they indicate what is back of the instructor’s mind. 
If one thinks critically about the matter he will note 
that “to give the student sufficient training in ele 
mentary economics to enable him to avoid common 


economic fallacies as a citizen, producer, and co 
sumer, means that an elementary economics cour 
must be a terminal or self-contained course, i. e., t! 
instructors rated this objective somewhat higher thar 
No. 2 “‘to give the student sufficient training in eco 
nomic theory to prepare for further work in ec 
nomics,” The first objective, according to thi 
re-ranking the objectives, is that the elementary eco 
nomics course be a self-contained unit. The first 
achievement is to enable him to avoid common eci 
nomic fallacies as a citizen, producer, and consume: 

Further analysis of the re-rankings made by tl 
instructors reveals a relatively high emphasis upo 
present economic problems and 1 lack ot empha 
upon the examination of past economic problem 


Surprisingly enough, the objective concerning gener 
orientation does not stand high. It ranked relative] 
low as compared with other objectives 

Is there a relationship between what is taught an 
the instructor's objectives? It is the writer's belief, 
based upon observation in some twenty middle Ws 
ern junior colleges, that the junior college instruct 


in elementary economics is more usually based upo 


thre second objective, namely, “give the student 


sufficient training in economic theory to prepare f 
rather than the 


“ive the student sufficient tra 


further work in economics” object 
which ranked first, 
ing in elementary economics to enable him to avoid 
the common economic fallacies as a citizen. produ 

It is rather encouraging to note that 
ranked the latter objective first 


although classroom contacts tend to indicate that 


and consumer.” 
the instructors 


actual practice the matter of preparing for further 
work in economics is foremost. 


The junior college is new and, therefore, in 
strategic position to influence curriculum constri 
tion. Indications are that it will ontribut 


Whether or not it will markedly affect the admin 
tration of elementary economics is still a matter of 
conjecture, but there are some hopeful evidences of 
change. In many cases elementary economics in the 
junior college is a mere replica of the formalized 
theory course based upon the elementary text used 
the state university in which the junior colleg 
located, but it must be noted that this is by 


the universal situation. 


no means 


Junior college elementary 
economics instructors should realize that their field is 
fraught with many possibilities for improvement, but 
the channels of improvement lie not in the direction 
of imitation of the college or university curriculum 
but rather in a path which they mark out for them 


selves based upon their own problems and need 


*Such books as The Junior College, 1... V. Koos, The U1 
versity of Minnesota, 1924, or The Junior College, W. | 
Proctor, Stanford University Press, 1927, give general ma 
terial on the pre ent statu ‘of the junior college 

? ('nder the direction of the Department oT Economi 
and the School of Commerce and Administration of th 
University of Chicago, the writer is conducting an inv: 


tigation of the status of el mentary economics in the junior 
colleges of the United States. 
be published later. 


\ report of the findings \ 
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A Case in Setting Up Aims for the 
Social Studies 


BY KE 


Bb. CLOGSTON, HEAD OF SOCIAL STUDIES DEPARTMENT, GARFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


The aims for the social studies which conclude this 
article were set up for the senior high schools of 
Terre Haute, Indiana, during the semester which 
closed in June, 1928, and constitute a part of the 
belated movement to revise and modernize the entire 
curriculum for the school city. They were devised 
to meet the needs of the local situation and were not 
designed to be models for other schools or systems. 
But Dr. J. A. Clement, of the University of Illinois, 
our consulting educational expert, believed that the 
aims thus drawn up had merit which might prove 
valuable to others if made available—hence this sum- 
mary of our eflorts. 

rom each of the three high schools of the city a 
committee of three teachers of social studies met as a 
larger committee of nine, at intervals of about three 
weeks, for an hour at a time. During this hour, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Clement, pertinent discussion 
was engaged in concerning materials studied between 
The available literature of the field was 
covered, aims as set up in other school systems were 
studied, and these related to the aims of education in 


meetings. 


general and to our local system in particular. 

The preliminary views of teachers from the three 
Wiley High School, the old- 
,.200 students), has long been under 
the domination of the and 


schools were divergent. 
est and largest 
academic idea. 
High School, comparatively 
new, of half the enrollment of Wiley, looks toward 
the eminently in education. 
Garfield High School, slightly larger than Gerst- 
meyer, is composite if anything. 


classic 
Gerstmeyer Technical 
practical and vocational 


Courses of studies 
social studies have dif- 
fered so that students transferring from one school 


have varied and courses in 


to another were often at a loss. Unity of require- 
ments was at least necessary. But we began by 
setting up aims, course offered and subject-matter 


taught are yet to be thrashed out. 
One of the 


list of aims. 


problems concerned the length of the 
The writer insisted in meetings of the 
on condensation to greatest brevity, but 
elaboration.. The 


aims 


committes 


others favored more teachers of 


each school for the social 
studies as appeared proper to them. These were then 
The list proposed by the Wiley teachers 
led by Miss Mabel Ryan, head of the department, 


seemed more acceptable and they became the center 


drew up a list of 


discussed. 


of discussion After several revisions and repeated 


suggestions they were finally drawn up to the ac 


ceptance of all. 

After the with Dr. 
Clement were over, the superintendent, Mr. George 
C. Carroll, called a general meeting of all social 
studies teachers and one by one the aims were read 


meetings, five in number, 


and accepted by the group. 


Probably the most diligent worker on the com- 
mittee was Mr. Loring C. Halberstadt, head of the 
department at Gerstmeyer, who dug up an immense 
amount of material for the committee, but much 
credit also goes to the departmental assistants in our 
work. Miss Helen Ross and Miss Georgia Bunce 
most ably assisted Miss Ryan's efforts. Mrs. Louise 
L). Wood and Mr. Ray C, Adams co-labored with Mr. 
Halberstadt, while Miss Straussa Pruitt and Mr. A. 1. 
Heath provided me with loyal and invaluable as- 
sistance. ‘The principals of the three high schools 
and the superintendent were present at the meetings, 
but gave the committee free rein. 

‘The auxiliary list of aims for vocational civics and 
vocational guidance was worked out by Gerstmeyer 
teachers and accepted by the others. 

Dr. Clement thinks that we have done a creditable 
piece of work, but such as it is we submit it to any 
who may profit thereby. 

AIMS OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN 
HAUTE HIGH SCHOOLS 
History aND Oruer Socian Srupies 


“Without ideals life is mean. Without a purpose it is 
flat. Without inspiring power it will fail.” 

It is the purpose of all real education to give ideals, 
purpose, and inspiring power to the individual, but the 
social studies offer a peculiar field for teaching these 
things. 


THE TERRE 


Il, Opsecrives or Seconpary LEpucarion 


“To promote the development of an understanding and 
adequate evaluation of the self, nature, society, God—these 
four and particularly the adjustments that the individual 
must make—these are the objectives of education.” 


Il. Generar Aims ror THE SociaLt Sciences 


A. To present such a complete and true picture of the 
past that the student will understand How and Why the 
present came to be. 

B. ‘To acquire a social studies technique; that is, to aid 
the pupil in the mastery and organization of historical 
facts; and in the use of books and other materials in order 
that he may acquire habits of analysis, of comparison, of 
contrast, of generalization. 

C. To develop in the pupil a consciousness of his mem- 
bership in a world community. 

D. To create an informed, interested, critical and socially 
minded citizenship. 

I. ‘To develop moral principles and ethical sense. 


III. Aims 1~ Wortpo History 


1. To acquaint the pupil with what people have done and 
are doing in other times and other countries. It is only 
through an understanding of the social, artistic, religious, 
intellectual, and political development and achievements of 
the world that one may hope to appreciate the world in 
which he lives, to solve its problems, and to make a worthy 
use of his leisure time. 

2. To teach or produce a sense of the uniformity of hu- 
man motives, of the solidarity of race, of dependence of 
present upon past, of the interdependence of individuals 
and peoples, of the brotherhood of man, and a sense of 
the evolution of civilization. 
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3. To produce a realization that our institutions have 
been gained by long struggle and sacrifice. 

4. ‘lo create an interest in man’s experiences in adjust- 
ing human institutions to changes in the times. 

5. To develop a reasoned judgment on vital problems 
by obtaining a correct perspective of human development. 

6. To show that man’s true progress has been made in 
time of peace through co-operative labor. 

7. To create an adequate background and perspective 
for his own history. 


IV. Aims or American History 

1. To acquaint the pupil with the problems, the achieve 
ments, and development of his own country. 

2. To give him a sympathetic understanding of the vari 
ous groups and the various forces which make up American 
life. 

3. To familiarize him with the democratic ideals that have 
influenced American life, 

4. “To appreciate the self-reliance and initiative which 
explain so much of our national development and still con- 
tinue to be the keys that unlock life’s opportunities.” 

5. To enable the pupil to form clear judgments of the 
present-day problems. 

6. To analyze and purify the sentiment of patriotism, 
to show that it does not mean magnifying America at the 
expense of other countries. 

7. To cultivate fair-mindedness and honesty, and to 
clarify the terms “liberty” and “equality.” 

8. ‘lo evaluate American history from the viewpoint of 
world development and give appreciation of the new per- 
spective resulting from the World War. 

9. To create bent toward changing things for the better. 


V. Aims or Vocariona. Civics 


To aid the individual through an understanding of the 
various fields of activity into which one may enter, to choose 
that field in which he may lead the happiest and most useful 
life. 


VI. Aims or Civics 


1. To know the forms and functions of the various parts 
of the American machinery of government. (Municipal 
Civics is of quite as much importance to the student as 
national government, since it is close to him.) 

2. To understand the way by which we came into pos 
session of these governmental forms and principles and 
ideals underlying our institutions; to cultivate an apprecia- 
tion of and devotion to ideals. 

3. To realize that these governmental forms are not per- 
manent arrangements, but that new social and economic 
changes in the life of the people sometimes require a modi- 
fication or an entirely new method or arrangement of 
government, 

4. To awaken a feeling of intelligent responsibility on 
the part of the pupil as a member of a social group, whose 
duty it is to preserve the good that has come to us; and 
to work to make it a better community, state, and nation 
in which to live. 

5. To reduce the number of citizens who think hastily 
and in an ill-founded way upon public questions; and to 
develop intelligent criticism of existing practices or insti- 
tutions. 

6. To develop mental training, enabling one to grasp 

situations, so as not to be at the mercy of tradition, im 
pulse, or appeals to class interest. 
7. To put students into sympathetic touch with political 
and social movements of the day; to give them an appre 
ciation of our interest in the world struggle between democ 
racy and reaction; to understand the advance of America 
in world politics as a part of the new internationalism, 


VII. Arms or Economics 


I. Primarily: 

A. To furnish a laboratory for scientific analysis of the 
laws and facts of our complex economic organization. 

B. In this laboratory to create an informed, interested, 
critical, and socially minded citizenship for constructive 
handling of the dynamic economic problems. 


Il, Secondarily and allied to the primary aims are these: 

A. To learn the correct use of the special vocabulary 
of economic terms, and economic truths for the welfare ol! 
the greatest number. 

B. To form the habit of using economic truths, even 
when personal motives or principles must be sacrificed. 

C. To train the student to acquire practical knowledg: 
for use in daily life. 

D. ‘To relate economic, social, and political facts and to 
rise from the particulars to the laws by which such facts 
are governed, 

E. To appreciate the fact that industrialism has trans 
formed the old individual order into a social one. 

Fk, To appreciate man’s effort in obtaining wealth and 
using it wisely. 

G. ‘To have a dynamic tolerance of the economic problems. 

H. To understand the future citizen’s responsibility in 
helping America advance into world industry to attain in 
ternationalism on a sound basis. (Hoover in System, April, 
1928.) 

I. ‘Yo develop an appreciation of the relation between 
material wealth and human effort. 

K. To give an unbiased view of the social value of thx 
world’s work and the significance of those who do work. 

L.. Finally, to develop a citizenship which happily may 
fit itself into its environment. 

Aims IN VocAaTIONAL GUIDANCE 

l. To stimulate and encourage interest in further edu 
cation. 

2. To teach the child how to evaluate himself and his 
opportunities in order to make the most of them, and to 
teach that service and contentment are as real to his success 
as remuneration and advancement. 

3. To teach him that success is dependent upon character, 
upon suitable education and preparation for life work, 
upon adjustments of his own abilities to the requirements 
of the field he is to enter, and upon right choices, 

4. ‘To acquaint children with many ways in which people 
earn a living, placing constant emphasis on the workers and 
the dignity of labor. Proper methods of studying an occu 
pation would be emphasized so that the child can make a 
more intelligent choice of a life work. 

5. To help the child to understand his relationships to 
workers in his own and other occupations and to society 
as a whole. In doing this, industrial co-operation between 
the school and the various industrial, commercial, and pro 
fessional pursuits of the community will inevitably result, 
as this co-operation is essential to a realization of this 
objective. 

Aims 1n VocaTrionaL Civics 

1. To give as much enlightenment as possible to help a 
student in choosing his vocation wisely, so that he may b 
socially efficient and successful. 

2. To reveal that to a large extent morality and civic 
efficiency rest on economic foundations and that the virtues 
of thrift, honest effort, co-operation, and the like are best 
studied in connection with the productive work. 

3. To develop an appreciation of the social significance: 
of all work, 

4. To develop an appreciation of the social value and 
interdependence of all occupations. 

5. To develop an appreciation of the social re ponsibility 
of the worker, “not only for the character of his work, but 
for the use of its fruits.” 

6. To reveal opportunities for and the necessity of good 
citizenship in vocational life. 

7. To stress the duty of the community to the worker. 

8. To reveal the necessity for social control of the eco 
nomic activities of the community and the part that they 
play in regulating the economic life of the community and 
the individual. : 

9. To reveal the value of vocational co-operation and 
ethics. 
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Is the Emphasis on Minimum Essentials 1n 
The Social Studies Worth Whiler 


BY W. Ss. DAKIN, REGIONAL SUPERVISOR, 


in order to give statisticians food for thought, shall 
we continue to limit our aims and achievements in 
the social studies? Are objective standards for 
measurement in geography and history so necessary 
tuat we must make them important factors in the 
determination of content and method in these sub- 
jects? 

Many educators seem to see an analogy between 
the place of the basic number facts in arithmetic and 
the place of certain factual statements in the field of 
the social studies. Just as the arithmetical facts are 
used in the solution of processes and problems, so, thie 
point is made, to a large extent selected facts from 
history and geography are essential elements in the 
solution of social problems. Or, to state the situa- 
tion simply and graphically, even if absurdly, just as 
two and two ar to four, so are the dates of the battles 
of Bunker Hill and Saratoga to the independence of 
our country. 

The problem of selecting these “essential” social 
facts has always appealed to mathematical minded 
persons. Armed with the technique successful in 
tabulating spelling lists, and reinforced by a philoso- 
phy, which says “teach only what is used and use- 
ful,’ these statistical scicntists have invaded the social 
study halls and selected groups of cities, rivers, moun- 
tains, dates, events, and names of men. 

‘To learn the time and place location of these out- 
standing bits of history and geography is expected 
to provide an essential background for progress in 
the social studies. In other words, these “essentials” 
represent what every person should know. But why 
should he know them? Instead of taking time to 
refute claims for the utility of memorized facts in 
solving social questions, one may well examine the 
premise underlying a demand for minimum essen 
tials. Apparently it is based on the desirability of 
having a common denominator of factual knowledge, 
and of establishing habits of mass-thinking. 

If our government were conducted on the town- 
meeting plan, and our horizon were to be limited by 
the point of view of our own village neighbors, such 
a thesis might be defensible, but to propose it under 
present conditions is to misinterpret the tendency of 
the times. 

Now, with the growing mass of material, the newly 
developed outlets for mental activity and the result- 
ing varied lines of interest, diversity of knowledge 
must be the rule. To be unfamiliar with a particular 
set of facts no longer marks the individual as 
ignorant. Ilis attainments are not measured by his 
share in some common stock of information, but by 
the possession of the knowledge that pertains to abid- 
ing interests of his own. 

Naturally, in a country as large as ours, there will 
be much overlapping of interests, and out of this 
situation will develop those interest groups which 
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are the striking phenomena of our intellectual life 
today. 

‘The development of such groups is strikingly illus- 
trated by the great and growing variety of special 
interest publications. ‘There are magazines devoted 
solely to the movies, to photography, to psychology, 
to the grocery trade, to the automobile, to the radio, 
ete. Fewer and fewer are the publications that have 
universal appeal. Even the daily papers that de- 
pend on a large circulation are forced to increase the 
number and variety of their special departments to 
maintain a decent sales record. 

More and more mass-thinking is giving way to 
group-thinking. About each fact, name, place, and 
activity there rallies a following of those interested. 
In a recent college test surprise was expressed that 
only a small percentage of the students knew about 
or could locate Singapore. What of it? 1s Singapore 
a minimum essential? What if it has been overlooked 
by a few million people. The wonderful growth of 
that city is suflicient evidence that enough know and 
think about the place for its own prosperity. 

If we abandon the ideal of a common denominator 
of information we are at once free to make many re- 
forms and advances. We can, to begin with, shift 
cmplhasis from learning to experiencing, from memo- 
rizing to investigating. We can cease the search for 
things somebody ought to know and try to find what 
each wants to know. 

The pupil's reaction to this type of teaching can- 
not and should not be measured in terms of recall, 
but in the number and variety of absorbing interests 
which he possesses. 

The estimate of successful teaching in the social 
studies, therefore, cannot be based on the extent of 
common knowledge possessed by a class, but on the 
variety of interests aroused in the numerous phases 
of the subjects and the zeal with which these are 
pursued. 

Let there be more effort to help children find their 
own interest centers and less emphasis on trying to 
sell them ours. This need not mean lessened responsi- 
bility for the teacher. It does not imply merely let- 
ting children do as they please. It does mean that 
teachers must, in the social studies, offer a wider 
of material, be better prepared on subject- 
matter, closely study their pupils, and begin even in 
school to organize interest groups among them. 

If objective evidence is desired, why not, in- 
stead of a “minimum essential’’ list, develop a “maxi- 
mum possible” list? A survey of pupils, by such a 
list, would indicate by the range of topics checked 
the extent to which the social studies have broadened 
ond enriched their experience; by the variety of topics 
chosen, the degree to which teachers have really 
appealed to individual interests. 
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Junior High History Made Real 


BY M. LUCILLE SIMMONS, PRINCIPAL, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, WAVERLY, IOWA 


I have felt that the problem of making History 
vital, real, and interesting to the average junior high 
school pupil is a big one. My chief aim this year 
has been to solve this problem, and I feel that in a 
measure I have accomplished my aim, Perhaps my 
solution may be of interest and help to others. 

As I am using a text that does not provide a chap- 
ter outline or suggest possible problems, my first 
measure of aid is that of providing a guidance out- 
line for each chapter and of working out problems on 
the chapter. I then give the outline and with each 
day’s page assignment try to have a special problem 
to he worked out for that day. If, for example, we 
are studying a particular war, one day I ask that the 
pupils look up, list, and learn all the causes of the 
war. Another day they will trace campaigns on a 
map; and a third day will list all the results of the 
war. In studying an act or a bill, I ask that the 
causes, provisions and results are always worked out. 
In our study of the frontier history I had the pupils 
pretend they were pioneers seeking new homes in the 
west. In the impersonation they were to write letters 
to the folks at home, telling of their journey and 
settlement in their new location. All of this material 
they keep in notebooks, which they bring to class 
daily, and in which they write each daily assignment. 
I have found that this method saves many excuses on 
the part of the pupils for not having their assignment 
properly prepared. I collect the notebooks twice 
each six weeks and the pupils are given credit on 
this part of their endeavor. 

Aside from this general routine of class activity, 
we have reports about once each six weeks. We 
select men or topics previously mentioned in our text 
in which we are especially interested. I look up 
books in our school library and give references or 
make a general assignment and allow the pupils to 
find the material wherever they wish. This gives 
training, in a limited way, for research, and teaches 
the pupils how to take notes from their reading. I 
use a report form found in Tryon—‘The Teaching 
of History in Junior and Senior High Schools,” page 
195. From these notes the pupils write reports in 
their own words. The reports are limited to a given 
number of words or pages and must be the work of 
the pupil, not a series of copied paragraphs. These 
are either read in class or handed in for correction. 
Credit is given for this work. 

Another measure for making History real, that has 
proved most popular and interesting, has been that 
of projects. I try to clinch a few facts concerning a 
given period with this work. ‘The construction of 
project is not at all compulsory, but reward is given. 
All of the project work is carried on out of school. 
There has been no time taken from regular class 
work for any project. 


Our first class project covered the frontier period. 
The work was that of building a frontier fort, such 
as might have been found in the Northwest ‘lerritory 
about 1787. The mode used was a picture of Fort 
Washington at Cincinnati, Ohio, found in Burnham, 
“The Making of Our Country,” page 191. One stu 
dent, a boy, volunteered to build the fort. He used 
the above-mentioned picture as his model and con- 
structed the houses out of laths. The stockade fence 
he made of small boughs or branches cut an even 
length and tacked to a lath. These represented logs 
very nicely. The hinges of the gates were made of 
leather straps. The girls of the class provided thi 
pioneers. They fashioned their people from clothes 
pins, which they padded with cotton to make mor 
shapely. The heads were made by covering with 
white domestic, on which faces were drawn, hair, 
bonnets or hats were added. All were dressed in 
the prevailing styles of the pioneer days. Others of 
the class provided animals—dogs, horses, and cows 
A “bear” skin was nailed to one house, 
being stretched and dried. ‘The guns, piled together 
for ready use, were whittled from laths and shingles, 
and the powder for ammunition was carefully stored 


where it was 


in kegs. One little keg marked “Cider” added 
realistic touch. 
Gaudily dressed, and much befeathered Indians 


skulked among the trees on the outside of the fort. 
Here, again, clothespins were used for fashioning 
the Indians which, with the addition of bits of 
feathers, blanket, and bright calicoes, made very 
good Redmen. Their fanciful wigwams were not far 
in the These were of all kinds and 
descriptions, just whatever the imagination of the 
maker produced. 


distance. 


The project was set up on the floor of the History 
room and was the center of attraction for many days. 
The pupils took a great delight in rearranging the 
pioneers and Indians. Whenever there was some 
spare time a crowd of youngsters could be found 
around the fort. 

The next project was that of building a frontier 
settlement, such as might have been found in any of 
the mid-western states in the early part of the nine 
teenth century. The houses were all of log and tli 
people primitive in their dress. In this settlement 
were a few cabins, homes of the hardy frontiersmen. 
a log school, general store and church. In contrast 
to this early settlement, they built a modern town 
Here were found up-to-date homes, a public library, 
opera house, drug store, hotel, drygoods and grocery 
department store, an apartment house, filling station, 
lords, no-parking signs, stop and go signals, a depot 
and track with a fast passenger train just rounding 
the curve. These projects also were put up in th 
classroom and afforded much fun and real interest 
for the pupils. 
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A third project, which was of interest, was a 
building of a Southern plantation. The grounds 
were fenced off, and in the enclosure was a Southern 
colonial home. The house was about two and a half 
feet high and well proportioned. It was painted 
white, had big columns at the front and green shut- 
ters at each window. The rooms were completely 
furnished. On the lawn around the house (a large 
green blotter) were placed swings, tables, benches, 
flowers and shrubbery. Happy youngsters were at 
play in sand piles and daintily dressed guests enjoyed 
the repose of a sunny Southern afternoon. In the 
rear, not far away, were the servant's quarters. 
These were constructed of logs and furnished neat 
and “comfy’’ homes for the large retinue of black 
servants. 

The bulletin board afforded another project. Each 
week pictures of current interest, taken usually from 
the picture section of the Sunday paper, were put on 
the board. When new ones were brought in, the old 
ones were mounted on construction paper and put 
away. At the end of the semester these sheets were 
put together in the form of a scrapbook and afforded 
a pictured history of the current news of the day. 
One pupil, very talented in drawing, has made several 
maps representing the different periods of history. 
These, with charts and clippings, have made our 
bulletin board most interesting. 

Each of these projects have been set up for a time, 
then was put away to give place to the most recent 
one. Just before the holidays, all were again set up 
and arranged in order. We then sent out invitations 
to the patrons to come and see our work. A goodly 
number responded and each seemed to appreciate our 
endeavor. 

The classes are now working on the Civil War and 
are attempting to reproduce some of the campaigns 
with the aid of a sand table. This is as yet incom- 
plete, but is a possible suggestion. 

Another aid that has been very successful, as well 
as interesting, is the method which I have followed 
in my teaching of Current Event. At the beginning 
of the year we decided to use Looseleaf Current 
Topics in the class as a guide for our current news 
study. Each pupil subscribes for the paper and each 
keeps a notebook, using the suggestions as printed 
on the leaflet. 

I appointed three committees to work out a club 
organization for the classes. There are two divi- 
sions and each work independently. One committee 
made suggestions for a name, another framed a con- 
stitution, and the third nominated officers. 

One group is known as the “General World News 
Club,” the other the “Current Workers Club.” Each 
club has its Constitution and By-Laws, President, 
Vice-President, and Recording Secretary, elected by 
ballot for a term of three meetings. The clubs meet 
each Friday at the regular class time. 


The President appoints the Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee each week, and the Chairman ap- 
points two assistants. The same procedure is carried 
out in the case of the Nominating Committee, which 
is appointed each two meetings. The President pre- 
sides over two meetings, the Vice-President one. This 
is to give more pupils experience in presiding over 
club meetings. 

The Program Committee makes out the program 
each week from material found in this paper and their 
Current Topics. This program is posted on the bul- 
letin board and each member is responsible for taking 
his part. In addition to this program I have a Con- 
stitution and Citizenship drill each week. The entire 
Friday's work is credited to Citizenship and is so 
graded. 

In the meeting, each member must address the 
chair and be recognized before he may proceed with 
his remarks. The speakers are required to give their 
talks without the use of notes, for I am trying to 
train them to be at ease and think while on their feet. 
As a rule, some member is given the duty of asking 
questions on the lesson. This holds the whole group 
responsible for the lesson under discussion. 

The pupils have carried on most of this work with 
but little dictation from me, as I have desired it 
should be a class endeavor. My part has been that 
of guide and director. The pupils have been very 
much interested in the work and have performed their 
duties carefully and very seriously. I do not know 
just how well this idea might work in the Senior 
High School, but I feel quite satisfied with the re- 
sponse I have had in my Junior High class. 

I could not close this article without giving much 
credit and thanks to Dr. Bessie L. Pierce, of the 
University of Iowa, for her kind interest and help 
in this endeavor. It was while in a class in the 
Teaching of History, conducted by Dr. Pierce, that I 
found the inspiration for this undertaking. 





The January Contemporary Review has a number of 
articles of value to historians: The editorial tribute to 
“The King” is exceptionally fine. “The steady growth of 
the hold which King George V has so wonderfully estab- 
lished over all his subjects is due above all to the exem- 
plary way in which he has given consistency and complete 
expression to what is best in the common mind and heart. 
His private and domestic virtues have been in perfect har- 
mony with his public actions. His whole-hearted devotion 
to duty and to the interest of his subjects....has been per- 
fect. Dignified simplicity, deep sympathy and considerable 
courtesy, complete impartiality and good-will have been 
remarkably blended in his character and expressed at all 
times in his attitude toward men and affairs.” 

Sisley Huddleston writes most interestingly of M. Poin- 
caré and the International Problem; G. P. Gooch reviews 
Col. House’s final volumes with insight and acumen, sum- 
ming up the latter by saying: “That he was not merely 
the mouthpiece and agent of the President, but his partner 
and often his guide, has been revealed through the publica- 
tion of his papers. It is now abundantly clear that he was 
a statesman, a diplomat; that he inspired confidence and 
affection to a degree unusual among public men; and that 
he is entitled to a substantial share of the merit which 
accrues to his eloquent chief for the organization of his 
country for war.” 
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Teaching Pupils How to Study 


Economics 


BY EUGENE B. RILEY, M.A., CHAIRMAN OF THE 


HISTORY DEPARTMENT, THOMAS JEFFERSON 


HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


We may well assume that pupils believe they attend 
classes for the purpose of gaining a knowledge of 
the subjects taught there. Teachers realize that in 
addition to this worthy motive on the part of pupils 
there should be a higher one for their presence in 
classes, namely, the formation of habits and the 
development of ideals and attitudes. In order to 
acquire information and to develop habits, skills, 
ideals, and attitudes, it is necessary for pupils to 
study. We shall not be concerned here with the 
problem of supervised study periods in school hours 
vs. study at home. Rather are we interested in seeing 
how pupils may acquire a technique of study in eco- 
nomics with a view to securing as large as possible a 
transfer of this skill not only to other subjects, but 
also to the problems which they will face later on, in 
their contacts with the world. In other words, how 
pupils shall be trained in the art of study so that 
they may acquire facility in directing their own 
efforts to that end. 

Wuart Is Stupy? 

The dictionary defines study as follows: 1. “A 
setting of the mind or thoughts upon a subject to be 
learned or investigated; application of the mind to 
books, arts, or any subject for the purpose of ac- 
quiring knowledge.” 2. “Act or process of acquiring 
by one’s own efforts knowledge or information of a 
particular subject.” 

From these definitions we may properly reach the 
conclusion that reading is an essential step in study. 
Furthermore, another inference is that thinking con- 
stitutes a part of study. Therefore, it will be neces- 
sary to analyze the nature of reading and the 
character of thinking before it will be possible to 
offer definite suggestions for studying economics. 

A recent study * pointed out the following psycho- 
logical causes of deficiency in the art of study: 
“Difficulty of concentration; lack of interest and in- 
centive; lack of skill in mechanics of reading; pupils 
lack the power to grasp the central idea of the para- 
graph, or the leading idea of the selection; they lack 
the ability to understand an assignment; they have 
little sense of relative values; they lack power to 
neglect parts of books not needed for their purposes ; 
they do not know when to skim and when to read in 
detail; that is to say, they lack the power to vary 
the tempo of study. There is psychological inertia 
to overcome in getting started. There may be an 
unsatisfactory emotional state. In many cases rote 
memory is dominant. Dawdling is a common fault. 
If we assign drill lessons, pupils often contract habits 
of inattention and carelessness. If we assign memory 
work, they memorize a phrase at a _ time, mispro- 
nouncing or omitting words. If we assign history or 
geography, we assume that they know how to read, 


whereas very few pupils actually read fluently and 
understandingly. They can call words, but they 
cannot actually read in the sense of comprehending, 
comparing, consulting, agreeing, or disagreeing.” 
This careful digest confirms our judgment that 
real study involves reading and thinking. For our 
purpose we may distinguish four forms of reading 
and seven types of thinking. It should not be for 
gotten that in reading and thinking pupils ar 


- developing habits, skills, attitudes, and ideals. Let 


us recall that habits and skills are of three types: 
(1) physical or motor; (2) automatic fact associa 
tions (memorizing); (3) mental method (reading and 


thinking). Moreover, in reading and in thinking a 
great deal of practice or drill is necessary. Hence 


the teacher is afforded an opportunity of stimulating 
in the pupils a correct attitude toward the work. In 
other words, there are innumerable occasions when it 
will be possible to bring to their attention the ideal 
of expertness, of mastery, or at least of efficiency. 


Forms or Reapina 

1. Rapid, silent reading: skimming. This type of 
reading is for the purpose of getting the essentials or 
what is sufficient to give the outline of the idea. In 
reading an account of the co-operative movement, 
rapid silent reading will probably be sufficient for the 
purpose of getting the essential notion. In fact, 
rapid silent reading should be used to get the outline 
of thought of any passage. 


2. Reading for understanding or mastery. Fre 
quently it is not necessary to remember all the details 
in an explanatory selection. In this kind of reading, 
to get the central thought is important. It is not 


essential for the pupil to memorize various per 
centages of income spent by different groups in cost 
of living studies. Also figures illustrating the pay 
ment of dividends on stock and stock dividends need 
not be remembered. Such statistics are used for the 
purpose of making clear the general notion. Fvery 
thing in a selection is not of the same relative valu 
or difficulty. In making the assignment it is the 
business of the teacher to call attention to the im 
portant and difficult passages. Most texts show di 
mand, supply, and market price curves. But how 
many of these texts inform the student as to thi 
reason that the demand and supply curves intersect at 
one point. If you are using a text which does point 
it out, bring that reason to the attention of the pupils 
when making the assignment. High school students 
have found the topic of “hedging” more or less dif 
ficult. In making the assignment on this topic, the 
material should be gone over very carefully with the 
students. An honest effort should be made to lessen 
the difficulties involved in dealing with “hedging, 
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before the pupils have studied it at home. They do 
not see why an individual should buy and sell the 
same quantity of the commodity. They have vague 
notions as to the “future” aspect of “hedging.” A 
few general questions have been found helpful in 
introducing the topic and in clearing away miscon- 
ceptions. If you were planning to build a house, why 
would you want to know at the time of making your 
plans what the electrical work would cost? What 
would determine the amount of profit that the elec- 
trical contractor would make on that job? Such 
questions will bring out the concept of buying now 
with delivery of the commodity in the future. 
Further questioning might make clear the thought 
that under certain conditions the electrical con- 
tractor might make larger or smaller profits. With 
such a background the pupils are ready for the well- 
known illustration of wheat-flour “hedging.” 

3. Meditative reading. ‘This type of reading may 
be considered as supplementary to reading for under- 
standing. Here an effort is made to do more than 
merely understand the passage. The central thought 
is turned over in the mind in the hope that all of the 
ramifications of the idea will be grasped. Psycholo- 
gists use a great many different terms to explain 
the steps that may be necessary before the reader 
reaches a complete understanding of the thought. It 
is maintained that, in economics, real comprehension 
will be sooner attained by the use of such mental 
processes as, definition, analysis, synthesis, arrange- 
ment, comparison, contrast, and concrete illustrations. 
That is to say, pupils should learn to take a critical 
attitude toward a text. They should raise questions 
concerning the truth of a passage, be prepared to 
defend their own point of view, and to modify it in 
the light of the experiences of others. Collateral 
reading either in the form of reading from other 
texts or from other sources is a form of meditative 
reading. 

Let us suppose that a pupil in his reading comes 
across such a passage as the following: “The ques- 
tion whether a reduction of working hours leads to a 
greater product is a difficult technical problem. The 
truth seems to be that in some industries hours are 
reduced with small loss in product, while in others— 
as where the pace is set by machines rather than by 
the worker—the loss is undeniable.” Here is a 
passage which undoubtedly calls for the use of some 
of the mental processes that have been mentioned 
above. 

t. Memorizing. Before pupils can memorize a 
passage they must read and re-read the passage. 
Sometimes complete and exact verbal memorization 
will be desirable, while for other material it may be 
only the thought that is essential. In either case, we 
may lay down the fundamental idea that pupils should 
understand the material to be memorized before they 
undertake the task. Teachers are rightly accustomed 
to insisting on exact memorization of definitions of 
terms used in the subject. On the other hand, in the 
case of such topics as, Gresham's Law, Engel’s Law 
and The Quantity Theory of Money, the central 


thought is the important element. Professor Whip- 
ple in his manual on How to Study Effectively sug- 
gests certain rules for memorizing which may be 
applied in the study of economics. 

We quote them as follows: 1. “Carry the learning 
of all important items beyond the point necessary for 
immediate recall.” 2. “When drill or repetition is 
necessary, distribute over more than one period the 
time given to a specified learning.” 38. “In com- 
mitting to meory, it is better to read aloud than to 
read silently, and better to read rapidly than to read 
slowly.” 


Types or THINKING 


The dictionary offers among others the following 
definitions of thinking: “1. To produce or form by 
mental processes; also to change or to effect in some 
way by mental operation; to review in mind; remem- 
ber; 2. To examine mentally; 3. To form an ade- 
quate idea of; 4. To call to mind; recollect; 5. To 
conceive of as a thing possible or probable; 6. To 
hold as an opinion; believe.” 

Psychologists tell us that so far, at least, as school 
work is concerned, thinking reaches its highest form 
in problem solving. In order to solve problems vari- 
ous mental processes are used. It will be our purpose 
to distinguish some of these processes, to show their 
relation to the dictionary definitions and to point out 
their application in the teaching of economics. 

The literature on Thinking abounds with such 
terms as, perception, apperception, conception, judg- 
ment, reasoning, association, recall, and problem 
solving. Let us note the psychological meaning 
attached to each of these terms. 

1. Perception. The third definition of thinking— 
“to form an adequate idea of’”—most closely corre- 
sponds to perception. Psychologically, this term im- 
plies that we attach meaning to a sensation. That is 
to say, we try to see the use, the advantage, or the 
importance of the sensation, by giving our attention 
to or taking an interest in the sensation. 

If pupils are being taught the legal tender value 
of the various kinds of paper money in use in the 
United States today, the teacher should bring to class 
samples of the various forms. Now if the teacher 
merely showed these forms of paper money to the 
class, the pupils would in psychological terms have 
had “sensations.” But the fact that they attach mean- 
ing to these forms of paper money, i. ¢., they see the 
use or value of them in terms of debt paying, shows 
that they have used “perception.” In other words, 
the difference in legal debt paying power of a gold 
certificate and a federal reserve note is interesting to 
pupils and this interest causes them to fix their atten- 
tion on the discussion. 

2. Apperception. We get adequate ideas of ob- 
jects, or facts by interpreting them in the light of 
our own previous experiences. This term, then, may 
be defined as the interpretation or estimation of new 
experiences in the light of previously acquired knowl- 
edge. All students have had experiences with prices; 
but all of these experiences vary. Let me give a 
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concrete case. I was teaching the commonly accepted 
theory of value-demand and supply, marginal utility, 
cost of production, one buyer and one seller, ete. A 
girl raised her hand for permission to speak and 
remarked, “Mr. Riley, you say that demand and 
supply determine price, but that’s not true for wo 
men’s dresses.” Further questioning brought out the 
fact that her father was a manufacturer of dresses. 
This girl was doing her thinking in terms of her own 
experience, i. e., there was an individual interpreta- 
tion of the theory of value. 

3. Conception. The fifth definition of thinking is: 
“to conceive of as a thing possible or probable.” We 
cannot conceive of a thing as possible or probable 
unless we have some basis for comparison. There 
fore, we can form a concept, that is, reach a generali- 
zation only by making use of two or more percepts. 
Conception, then, is the process whereby (a) we gain 
a more accurate understanding of an object or (b 
we form a general notion or idea. 

Gresham, in the sixteenth century, arrived at the 
generalization (the general notion, if you like) that 
cheaper money tends to drive dearer money out of 
circulation. before Gresham lived Aristo 
phanes in his “Frogs” had expressed the same general 
idea. The assignats, the Continental currency, the 
Greenbacks, the experiences of many European 
countries during the World War and the fact that the 
United States received large supplies of gold from 
Europe after the World War—all of these are con 
crete particulars from which we may pass to the 
general truth formulated by Gresham. 

4. Judgment. ‘The sixth definition of thinking is: 
“to hold as an opinion.”’ An opinion involves the idea 
that some form of assertion is made or implied rela 
tive to the matter upon which judgment has been 


Long 


passed. One must combine two concepts in making a 
judgment. Some judgments are true ones; others 


are not; for instance: 


“a 


“Money is a form of capital.” 
Capital consists only of money.” 
duction is the best form of organization for all 
industries.” “‘All durable goods except land and all 
income-yielding rights are capital.”’ 

5. Reasoning. This type of thinking involves the 
drawing of a conclusion from two or more judgments. 
It is very likely that if we hold an opinion we do so 
because we have reasoned about the matter. There 
are several forms of reasoning: (a) inductive: (b) 
deductive; (c) the relation of cause and effect. 

In inductive reasoning we proceed from particular 


“Large-scale pro 


facts to some general conclusion, definition, rule or 
law. In deductive reasoning we proceed from a 
general conclusion to some particular fact, in other 
words, the application of definitions, rules, laws, and 
concepts to particular facts or instances. 

As an example of inductive reasoning we may cite 
Engel’s law and the cost of living studies carried out 
under the direction of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
from these cost of living studies or similar ones to the 


If we apply the conclusions drawn 


question of teachers’ salaries we have an example of 
deductive reasoning. 


Greenback prices began to fall in 1865. In the 
period 1873-1896 gold prices fell. Some of th 
causes for this decline in prices may be mentioned: 
(a) quantity of money; (b) inventions; (c) improved 
methods of transportation; (d) the development of 
the West. These facts afford an opportunity to th: 
teacher to give training in reasoning from cause to 
effect. 

6. Association. The second definition of thinking 
is: “to review in mind, to examine mentally.” We 
cannot review facts or examine them without connect 
ing them with other experiences. ‘The process by 
which experiences are connected in consciousness is 
called association. Generally one experience tends 
to recall another one. There are two laws of associa 
tion which are used to explain this fact, namely (a 
association by contiguity and (b) association by simi 
larity. By some psychologists these two laws have 
been combined into one, association by similarity. 
You may associate the law of diminishing returns 
with the Woolworth Building either because the im 
pression was received at the same time or in imme 
diate succession (association by contiguity), or be 
cause there are several common elements involved, 
such as expenditures for land, labor, and capital. In 
like manner the doctrine of comparative costs may 
make one recall the topic, the territorial division of 
labor, because of the common elements to be found 
in each, 

7. Recall. The fourth definition of thinking is: 
We shall he 
better able to call facts to mind, to remember them if 
They 


Recency, Fre 


“to call to mind: remember: recollect.” 


we apply the secondary laws of association. 
are termed the Laws of Primacy, 
These laws should be used in 
connection with the study of definitions of terms and 
the statement of general laws. 

8. Problem-Solving. ‘The first definition of think 


ing is: “to produce or form by mental processes; 


quency, and Vividness. 


also to change or to effect in some way by mental 
operation.” 

From this definition we are justified in believing 
that the mental processes described above should be 
used to produce a result or to effect a change. Hence, 
in attempting to solve a problem it becomes necessary 
to identify the kind of thinking involved as, 
ample, perception, conception or reasoning. Let us 


for ex 


assume that the following problem in reasoning is 
presented to the class: 

May, 1920, and 1924, the 
volume of monetary gold in the United States in 


Between December, 
creased 73 per cent. and the net demand deposits of 
reporting banks 
Commodity prices at wholesale dropped 37 per cent 


member increased 14 per cent 


during this period. FE.xplain. 

One of the most important duties that the teacher 
has in training pupils how to study is to lead and 
guide them in their work. Very often the teacher 
can do most in the way of leadership and guidance, 


so far as the study of the subject is concerned, in 
But before the teacher Cal 
lead and guide, the pupils must be made to feel an 


making the assignment. 
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interest in the work. ‘To put it psychologically, the 
teacher faces the problem of motivating the study of 
the particular lesson to be assigned. One very effec- 
tive method of arousing interest is to present prob- 
lems to the class which they should be able to solve 
as a result of studying the text. lor example, if the 
assignment is on the Single Tax, ask the pupils to be 
prepared to explain the following: ‘The earth is the 
common possession of all mankind and, therefore, the 
economic rent belongs to all the people.” Or if the 
lesson to be assigned is on the subject of value, sub- 
mit these “puzzlers” to the class: “Why does a 
toothbrush sell for 50 cents, a loaf of bread for 11 
cents, a vacuum cleaner for $95, a radio set for 
$350, an automobile for $1,550?” 


Srupy-GuIDING 

An illustration of a particular topic may not be 
amiss. I present one on “Market Value” based on 
my Lconomics for Secondary Schools (Houghton 
Mittin Co.). The topic of market value would re- 
quire perhaps four lessons. 

Assignments. Review: the functions of the Entrepreneur; 
The Law of Diminishing Returns, Advance: Chapter VI— 
Exchange, Value, and Price, pp. 82-92. Work out problem 
23 on p. 278. Be prepared to answer the following ques 
tions: (Motivation) Why did a certain store give free 
hats to the Queen of Roumania when she visited America? 
A man wishing to buy a straw hat went into a store and 
was shown one selling for $4 He said, “Let me see one 
of those marked $2.45.” Why? Why did the hats sell at 
different prices? Why are theatre tickets ordinarily sell- 
ing for $5 marked up to $17 for New Year’s Eve night? 
Why did Mr. Chrysler run two-page advertisements for 
several weeks in the Saturday Evening Post prior to the 
appearance of his cars on the market? How did these 
advertisements affect the price of the car? How did Mr. 
Ford bring his new car to the attention of the public? 
Why do eggs selling wholesale at 18 cents a dozen in Iowa 
cost a grocer 60 cents a dozen in Brooklyn? 


Reading. Rapid silent reading—skimming. The pupils 
should read the pages assigned for the purpose of grasping 
the essentials. 

Reading for understanding or mastery. A. Explanatory 
details need not be remembered. The figures on pp. 86, 
87, 88, and 89 need not be memorized, If the teacher doés 
not make this clear in going over the assignment, some 
pupils will memorize those figures without understanding 
the central idea. ‘Then when different figures are used 
during the recitation, such pupils will be-all at sea. 

B. Slow and careful reading because of: 

1. Relative value—par. on p. 88 labelled “Competition.” 

2. Relative difficulty--sentence on p. 92, “In other 
words, market value is fixed in such a way as to 
equalize demand and supply.” 

3. Meditative reading—Collateral reading. Have the 
pupils bring to class newspaper clippings to illus- 
trate or contradict the principles of market value 
as stated in the chapter. The pupils are to be 
prepared to ask questions on the clippings, as well 
as to use the clippings to illustrate the principles 
of market value. 

4. Memorizing—a, exact verbal memorization. Defini- 
tions of terms—subjective use value (p. 83); sub- 
jective exchange value (p. 84); objective exchange 
value (p. 84); price (p. 84); market (p. 85). 

Thought Questions— 

1, Explain fully whether there is any relation between 


the price of a sewing machine and the expense of 
producing it. 

2. “Value is determined by marginal utility.” “Value 
is determined by the equilibrium of demand and 
supply.” Expiain each statement. Show that these 
statements are not contradictory. 

3. Values represent a consensus of opinion: 

(A) Define the different kinds of value. 
(B) What kind of value is referred to here? 
(C) Is this statement true? Why or why not? 

t. Commercial values are fixed by trading in the mar- 
ket place. Explain. 

5. In the aggregate, therefore, supply and demand 
are not merely equal; they are identical. Explain. 

6. The price must be adjusted to clear the market. 
Explain. 

i. For a long while buyers maintained the attitude 
that prices did not represent value. Explain. 

. A market in the economic sense is the area within 
which operate the factors that determine price. 
Explain. 

9. “Market price is the automatic indicator by which 
the producer must be guided.” Show that the above 
statement is true. 


These thought questions are presented in the belief 
that they illustrate the principles involved in the 
various types of reasoning described above. 

'rom these suggestions it should be clear that the 
teacher should seek to have the pupils understand 
the technique of study. Furthermore, these sug- 
gestions may serve as a basis for the formulation of 
a set of general directions for the study of economics. 


How to Stupy Economics 
1. Before beginning the study of any topic, review 
the work of the previous day. 


to 


Read the assignment through for the purpose of 
getting the central idea or the fundamental 
thought. 

3. Try to think of illustrations from your own 
experience or that of members of your family, 
which will make clear the principles of the 
topic that you are studying. 

t. Memorize in accordance with the rules of 
memorizing, the definitions of terms and laws. 
Be sure you understand the meaning of all 
phrases and expressions before you attempt to 
memorize them. 

5. Look over a daily newspaper and find an adver- 
tisement, a news article, an editorial, or a 
statistical table, or chart which illustrates any 
important fact or principle in the lesson to be 
studied. 

6. Make note of everything in the lesson which 

you do not understand (the assignment and the 

clipping). Be prepared to ask questions on 
your difficulties when you come to class. 

Make sure that you have tried to find the 

answers to the questions which were assigned. 


~“ 


‘Conference of District Superintendents in New York 
City, 1996. 
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Visual Instruction and the History 
Laboratory 


BY ANNETTE GLICK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, VISUAL INSTRUCTION DIVISION, LOS ANGELES 


Earty Extravagant Ciaims ror Visuat Epucation 

The statement that this is a mechanical age has 
been repeated so often as to have been worn thread- 
bare. Education, business, and industry are respond- 
ing to the perfection and speed of mechanical appli- 
ances with a pronounced gain in efficiency. The 
enormous acceleration experienced by the visual in- 
struction movement within the last few years through 
improvements and inventions in photography, re- 
flected notably in the field of motion-picture produc- 
tion, is only one phase of the effect upon education of 
the “machine age.” 

Upon the first introduction of motion pictures into 
educational procedure, a chorus of hosannas rose from 
the throats of enthusiasts, who, unfortunately, num- 
bered among them such seers as Thomas A. Edison, 
whose ill-starred prediction of the future of motion 
pictures as a pedagogical tool will no doubt pursue 
him to the end of time. Motion pictures, they said, 
were to herald the millennium. The time consumed 
by the educational process was to be cut in half, and 
it was even predicted seriously that civilization would 
be advanced ten centuries in twenty years. Text- 
books would become defunct, and instead of the 
teacher with her stupid, vague dictums, the “wide, 
wide world” would serve as the child’s teacher. 

Said Thomas A. Edison, “The only textbooks 
needed will be for the teacher’s own use. Films 
will serve as guide-posts to these teacher-instruction 
books, not the books as guides to the films. Pupils 
will learn from films everything there is in every 
grade from the lowest to the highest....Films are in 
evitable as practically the sole teaching method.” 

This astounding statement was accepted seriously, 
coming as it did from so incontestable an authority, 
and a host of disciples rose to carry afield the new 
gospel. The visual instruction trade sprang up and 
the extravagant claims of publicity men added to the 
general obscuration of the real issues. 

It was unfortunate that visual instruction thus 
made its début into the educational field, since disillu 
sion could not but follow. Though the wonder-worker 
of Orange, New Jersey, might be a wizard in elec- 
tricity, he was proved a poor student of educational 
psychology and his statement has since been dis- 
credited. In extenuation of Edison’s position, it 
should be said that he later qualified his prediction 
by a more amplified statement in an article in Collier’s 
in 1925, in which he explained that he had really 
meant that films should be offered as supplements to 
real teaching and not as substitutes. 

But before the later statement was forthcoming, 
almost irreparable injury had been done. Two evils 
had been committed in the early “ballyhoo” period; 
visual instruction had been confounded in the public 


mind with the use of motion pictures, and a discount 
had been placed upon the personal equation in 
teaching. 

Suppose one were to carry the Edison analogy 
further and assume, in accord with these early ex 
travagant predictions, that the full complement of 
the mechanical age should be applied to education. 
Without the necessity of allowing for the personal 
influence of the teacher, all education would be accom 
plished at long distance, and our educational plants 
would be transformed into huge correspondenc« 
schools and exchange agencies, distributing films 
(projection having developed to a point by that time 
where the home projector was as familiar a piece of 
furniture as the radio in the corner) and phonograph 
and movietone records by way of subject-matter, and 
broadcasting by radio, methods, and 
directions. 

Such a phantasy might appropriately be termed 
“canned education,” and might serve as the imagina 
tive basis for a novel by a Conan Doyle or Edward 
Bellamy. But the skeptical smile with which we re 
ceive so highly improbable a prognastication is itself 
a sign of the fortunate return of the “visual educator” 
to normalcy. 


comments, 


IMPORTANCE OF THE TEACHER 

Happily, instead of indulging in vague eulogies on 
the personal influence of the teacher and intoning 
pedagogical “Te Deums”’ over the play of mind upon 
mind and spirit upon spirit, leaders in the field have 
really demonstrated the presence of the “personal 
equation” in definite and recognizable quantities 
through the process of scientific measurement, with 
results that have been little short of clectrifying. 
Far from inaugurating the era of “canned education,’ 
more than ever visual instruction places a premium 
upon the teacher. One thing has been proved indis 
putably in all the experiments conducted by l'reeman, 
Weber, and others, and that is the absolute inferiority 
of visual aids in the form of motion pictures, stereo- 
graphs, slides, or pictures and objects of any kind, 
when used alone, without the personal contributions 
of the teacher in the way of selection, presentation, 
organization, and development. Repeatedly it has 
been shown that visual instruction is not the magic 
word by which the ideal of fact and judgment is 
forthwith secured. The child's mind is not simply a 
photographic plate upon which a certain number and 
kind of images need merely to be registered. Visual 
aids are not devices solely for making the proper 
scholastic exposures. 

But, as a matter of definition, visual instruction is 
a method of teaching, even as the socialized recita 
tion or the problem-project device are methods of 
teaching. From these last, however, it is unique in 
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that it concerns primarily one of the senses, the sense 
of sight, though in this age of rapid changes we can 
not say even how long the field will remain thus re- 
stricted. Certainly, with the perfection of sound 
films, and the introduction of the radio into the class- 
room, it is difficult to foresee just what parallelisms 
or conflicts may result. ‘The entire question of the 
psychological effect of music and even synchronized 
sound as an accompaniment or supplement of visual 
aids has been entirely side-stepped up to the present 
point, and the growing popularity of the “talkies” 
and their inevitable ultimate absorption into the edu- 
cational field, even as moving pictures were absorbed, 
only presents another problem for examination, analy- 
sis, and solution. It is not impossible to suppose, 
at the present rate of the world’s movement, that the 
very term “visual instruction’’ may soon be sup- 
planted by another and a broader term. 


Wuar Is 

For the present, at least, visual instruction marks 
an unparalleled situation in educational practice. It 
should not be necessary. in a professional journal to 


Meant By VisuaL Epucation 


cite a not uncommon popular misconception that visual 
instruction constitutes a scheme for the training of the 
eyes consisting possibly of a series of eye-muscle calis- 
thenics. Visual instruction, of course, is none of this. 
It is rather the extension of concrete education into 
It is 
far from instruction by means of the motion picture, 
this last being only one branch, of which others in- 


other fields of study than the natural sciences. 


clude so diverse forms as the field trip, excursion, and 
construction and use of bar graphs and models. To 
use the definition of Freeman, visual instruction rep- 
resents a grouping of educational materials or devices 
and an organized department of instruction which is 
based, not upon subject-matter, but upon a method 
of presentation. A better term, thus, than “visual 
instruction’’ would be “instruction by means of visual 
aids,” the instruction including not only the accumula- 
tion of sensory impressions through the use of con 
crete materials, but the comparison, generalization, 
and application of those impressions through the 
various settled steps of the learning process. 

That the sense of sight is predominant in man, as 
are the sense of smell and hearing with the lower 
a familiar biological fact. And while 
there is a department of visual instruction in many 
school systems, there is no parallel department of 
auditory instruction, supplying, for instance, phono- 


animals, is 


graph records of addresses of public men and super- 
vising the broadcasting of lessons over the radio, 
nor is there a department of olfactory education, sup- 
plying appropriate perfumes for ideational associa- 
tions with rare flowers, or characteristic odors, for, 
say, foreign travel! The reason for the absence of 
these comparable departments is the predominance of 
sense impressions secured by means of the eye over 
those secured by means of the sense of touch, or smell, 


or hearing. 


IMpoRTANCE OF VisuAL PERCEPTIONS 

As George E. Stone, pioneer in the visual instruc- 
tion field, has put it: 

“The farthest perceptions, the surest convictions, 
the quickest intelligent response, come from the per- 
ceptions conveyed by sight. ‘The sightless clam 
stretches forth its syphon and not until it is actually 
touched does a response come which causes it to with- 
draw. Its eyed relative, the octopus, sights the 
approach of danger from a distance, and, without 
waiting for the actual contact, is roused to action— 
withdraws into its crevice or darts away, and, if need 
be, beclouds the water with an opaque ink in order to 
blind the vision of its pursuer.” 

Though the superiority of sight over the other 
senses in the human being is evident, there is no basis 
in fact for the 87 per cent. myth, which, among other 
extravagant claims of the enthusiasts in the early 
period of the development of the visual instruction 
movement, has been repeated and quoted so often as 
almost to have become a trade slogan. While there 
are no reliable laboratory figures in a scientifically 
exact form to substantiate the assertion that 87 per 
cent. of our impressions come through the eye, un- 
doubtedly more experiences reach us through the eye 
than through any other channel. Weber's experi- 
ments indicated that about 40 per cent. of conceptual 
learning can be traced to visual experiences, 25 per 
cent. to auditory, 17 per cent. to tactile, 15 per cent. 
to miscellaneous organic sensations, and 3 per cent. 
to sensations of smell and taste. Even these figures 
are not entirely reliable, however, as the experiment 
was based upon the personal opinion of a large num- 
ber of graduate students as to the degree with which 
each of the senses contributed to the image called up 
by a selected list of words. In harmony with the 
scientific basis upon which the visual instruction 
movement has been placed as a result of the inves- 
tigations of Weber, Freeman, and his collaborators, 
further experimentation will doubtless produce more 
reliable figures, but for the present it is safe to say 
that sight is the queen of the senses, and that the 
United States, through its superiority in the fields 
of modern advertising, the picture newspaper, and 
the motion picture, has crowned the new “Regina.” 
Though the coronation proceeded years ago, when the 
full value of the picture in advertising was realized, 
education, as always, lagged behind, slow to adopt 
business methods. A study, for instance, made by 
A. M. Swanson of the proportion of pictorial matter 
to verbal matter in a number of high-grade advertise- 
ments, showed over 50 per cent. of space allocated to 
the picture, while in the ordinary textbook the picture 
occupied less than 10 per cent. of the total space. 


Revoir Acainst VERBALISM 
Like the object-lesson teaching of Pestalozzi, the 
visual instruction movement began in the form of a 
revolt against formalism and verbalism. Teaching 
had been almost entirely linguistic, worshiping the 
fetish of words rather than concrete experience, ac- 
tion, and expression. It was forgotten that words 
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are not a means of transmitting thought and that in 
themselves they cannot supply experience. The 
writer remembers as a small child the awe with which 
she regarded a neighbor who responded to the frank, 
even bald, request for culinary refreshments, with 
the exclamation (as a means of delicately changing 
the subject): “Oh, wouldn’t that be transmagnifican- 
bandandodishiality! It would be just hopskinoya- 
hoitamoyiaopskifundi!’’ The word, after all, is only 
a symbol for an image, or an idea, an intermediary 
between sensory experience and higher thought. But 
the word is not a means of placing images in the 
mind. It cannot supply sense reality. It can only 
translate it. And yet, as P. P. Claxton put it, all 
education in the past might have taken its cue from 
Polonius’ question, “What do you read, my lord?” 
and Hamlet’s answer, “Words, words, words.” 

Certainly, the old-type school gave more attention 
to extending the range of the child’s reading than the 
range of his concrete experience. From the rich, 
manifold, surrounding world of the garden, yard, 
home, and street, the child came to school to be given 
definitions, theories, and meaningless generalizations. 
“An isthmus is a narrow body of water connecting 
two larger bodies.” ‘Tyler was the tenth President 
of the United States.” It was Rousseau who ex- 
claimed, in another revolt against verbalism, of which 
the present visual instruction movement is only a con 
tinuation and a phase, “The things! The things! I 
cannot repeat enough that too much power is given 
to the empty shell of words.” 

School people have long deplored the limited ex 
perience with which the modern child comes to school 
in comparison to the rich sensory experiences of the 
traditional “boy on the farm.” In fact, the back- 
ground of the modern city boy is hardly richer than 
those Venetian children whose sole conception of a 
horse was one of the four bronze “Horses of St. 
Mark’s,” those chargers of the ancient quadriga 
mounted on the facade of the cathedral. The writer 
remembers a child who, when asked if he had ever 
seen a cow milked, replied apologetically that he had 
not, but hastened to aver that he “had a general idea 
how it was done.” 

The misconceptions and distortions which resulted 
from such erroneous association of the word with the 
only thing the child had to draw upon from his own 
limited experience have furnished the amusing stories 
and comedy relief with which teachers have regaled 
themselves from time immemorial. “The caterpillar 
is an upholstered worm.” “Butter comes from but 
terflies.” ‘Louis XVI was gelatined in the French 
Revolution.” No doubt the story is already bromidic 
of the child who asked his mother if God had a ear, 
because they sang in Sunday School “And if you love 
Him, when you die, He will take you home on high.” 
Of a similar nature was the actual incident of three 
children in a Los Angeles neighborhood school who 


were found playing with three chairs in the hall. 
When asked what they were doing, they replied 
solemnly that they were playing “Three Chairs for 


the Red, White, and Blue.” 


So the visual aid, by supplying ideational experi- 
ence, may clear up erroneous or distorted conceptions 
and may serve as a fair substitute for that contact 
with actual concrete situations which Bagley names 
as the most effective kind of education. Certainly 
the visual aid insures that the mental concept matches 
the verbal, though here again misconceptions will be 
found as common when the picture is introduced with 
out conscious teaching, as when the child is left 
merely to wander in a maze of words. As long as 
comic incidents are in order, the classic one should be 
cited of the boy who thought a furlough was a mule, 
because his history contained a picture of a “Soldier 
Going Home on a Furlough.” It is not necessary to 
elaborate further on the possible mental image of the 
“Papal Bull” or “The Line of Demarcation.” Prof. 
Johnson’s favorite story is of the pupil who, when 
asked if he had ever thought what Alexander the 
Great looked like, replied, “Why, no. I always 
thought he was just one of those historical char 
acters.” 


THe Worp anv THE Picrure ConrTrastTeD 

So it may be said that while the picture is by no 
means a perfect substitute, but the nearest substitute 
for actual experience, yet, on the other hand, the 
mere process of being exposed to the illustration does 
not insure that the experience has been actually se 
cured. Visual aids make no pretensions as substi 
tutes for language. They can never displace the oral, 
printed, and written word. What they can do is to 
make the comprehension of the written or spoken 
word more instant and more exact. 
do supply experience with the world of material 
things, which in turn serve as the foundation for 
reflection and generalization, the prime purpose of all 
education. 

But while the word has meaning only whien experi 


They can and 


ence is sufficient to interpret it, the picture speaks a 
language of its own. And in addition to the enor 
mous advantage of instant transmission of the image 
itself, the picture, through the stimulation of the 
imagination, serves as a vicarious experience, which 
may leave as indelible an impression as the actual 
physical or emotional experience itself. The effect 
of imagination upon a sensitive subject hazed in a 
college initiation, where actual physical effects are 
experienced, though actual physical causes may be 
absent, is a familiar phenomenon, and the same psy 
chological explanation may also be offered (to such 
as desire so to interpret it) for the stigmata of St. 
No doubt, when the full value of the pie 
ture is realized in education, historians of the age 


Francis. 


will depict the camera side by side with the printing 
press. 

It is curious that for so many years the full value 
of the picture as the basis of abstractions and reason 
ing should have been so fully realized in plane and 
solid geometry, but should have been so scorned in 
other fields. No doubt, the rapid spread of printing 
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following upon the invention of the printing press, 
resulted in the deluge of textbooks which character- 
ized our educational scheme, with a consequent 
neglect of direct sensory material. Whether we are not 
now in a Renaissance of the principles and pedagogi- 
cal methods of Christ, with His object-lessons, Co- 
menius, Pestalozzi, Rousseau, and Froebel, remains 
to be seen. 

But while visual aids can lay the foundation of 
concrete either secured directly, as 
through the field trip, or vicariously, as through the 
picture, they cannot hope to accomplish that elabora- 
tion and interpretation of experience which is the 
function of teaching. 

Says Dr. F. Dean McClusky, “The eye-gate to 
knowledge is a picturesque portal, but education is 
more concerned with what takes place after an en- 
trance is effected than it is with the gate itself. Even 
if it were proved, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
a vast majority of the total number of sensations do 
arise from a stimulation of the eye, it is the inter- 
pretation, elaboration, analysis, and synthesis of these 
experiences that determine the educational product.” 


experience, 


VisuaL Instruction Must Brine Responses 

And so, while the keynote of education today is 
reality, in contradistinction to the abstractions and 
verbalism of a past era, the keynote of visual in- 
struction must be in turn the response to visual 
stimuli, that vital expression which must follow im- 
pression. With the rapid multiplication of the num- 
ber and variety of visual aids experienced within late 
years of the movement has come an attendant evil 
in the form of a misconception on the part of the 
teacher, that the picture held within itself something 
inherent, some secret formula, some magic brew, by 
which the child imbibed vital facts in their correct 
character and relation. But, as has been said, just as 
articulated sound by itself is no more than noise, 
unless it is interpreted by the mind into rational 
speech, so simply focusing the eye upon an object 
does not insure that the object has been observed. The 
similarity of the structure of the eye to a camera is 
striking, and yet the analogy ends there, for observa- 
tion does not consist merely of recording an image 
upon the retina, but rather it composes the entire 
mental process of perceiving. The image does not 
become a mental product until the entire process of 
assimilation, interpretation, and analysis is complete. 
True visualization is not a function of the eye organ 
only. It is part and parcel of the fabric of the mind. 

Says Dewey, “The common notions that perception 
is like writing on a blank piece of paper or like im- 
pressing an image on the mind as a seal is imprinted 
on wax or as a picture is formed on a photographic 
plate....arises from a failure to distinguish between 
automatic recognition and the searching attitude of 
genuine observation.” 

Due to the false start which visual instruction re- 
ceived through its introduction via the motion picture 
as a recreational and theatrical, rather than as an 


educational medium, no doubt a greater degree of 
deliberate effort will be necessary to develop an ha- 
bitual attitude of intellectual activity on the part of 
the student than has been the case with any other 
educational tool. Certainly the experiments conducted 
by psychologists in the field have demonstrated clearly 
the vital function of the teacher as the educational 
agent, and her pre-eminency in inducing the ultimate 
of discrimination, judgment, and reflective thought. 
After all, as Rugg has stated, the task of the school 
is the creation of a generation of men and women 
informed about and interested in the American drama, 
who tend to settle matters of controversy on the basis 
of reflection rather than prejudice. And, as the use 
of visual aids increases, as callous boards of educa- 
tion fall in line due to the very momentum of the 
movement, teachers and administrators must needs 
wear as a phylactery, bound about the brow, the well- 
known law that perception is not the mere record of 
sensations, but rather their explanation and interpre- 
tation, their incorporation into the very texture of 
thought. Explanation, interpretation, intensification, 
utilization, rather than multiplication of visual aids, 
this must be written upon the door-post of every 
school that the avenging angel of hostile public 
opinion may pass us by. 

No doubt, the whole matter resolves itself into one 
of definition. The picture in any of its multifarious 
forms—the motion picture, stereopticon slide, still- 
film, stereograph, or photographic reproduction—is 
pre-eminent in its function of transmitting the idea 
of physical form, but just as the physical is only a 
minor part of the most advanced phases of life, so 
no picture alone is adequate as a medium for the 
expression of abstract thought, motives, principles, 
or great general truths. Language symbols have 
from time immemorial and no doubt always will re- 
main the prime medium for expressing the subtleties, 
the depths, and the heights of the human mind. 

That the picture is far from a magic potion, which, 
quaffed, will produce the perfect educational response, 
has been repeatedly proved by the group of psy- 
chologists whose pioneer work in the field of scien- 
tific measurement has gone far toward placing visual 
instruction upon a foundation of sound educational 
practice. Of the function of the teacher as the in- 
structional agent, for instance, McCluskey tested and 
proved the teacher to be superior to any mechanical 
device. In his experiments, in spite of the unques- 
tionable attraction exercised by the motion picture, 
the attention of the class under oral instruction was 
as high as that of a class shown motion pictures 
alone, and, again, individual reading with supple- 
mentary illustrations was found to be inferior to oral 
treatment on the part of the teacher with the help 
of visual aids. Weber also found the most effective 
method the verbal description supplemented by pic- 
torial presentation. 

One of the most significant of the latter’s experi- 
ments was the use of a picture of an imaginary ani- 
mal, made up of parts of fifteen different animals, 
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assembled in a novel manner, a creature, in fact, 
which was neither “fish, fowl, nor good red herring.” 
The test depended upon the accuracy with which 
students were able to reproduce the animal by draw- 
ing it, determined by the quantity and quality of the 
parts reproduced and their intelligent interrelation- 
ship. One group was shown the picture only; the 
second group was given an oral description, while 
the third group had both the picture and the oral 
description. As might be supposed, the group which 
heard the description and saw the drawing did bet- 
ter than the group that heard the verbal description 
alone, but the amount of disparity in the average 
scores could hardly have been foreseen, for the former 
group did more than three times better than the lat- 
ter. A clear case was made out in favor of the pic- 
ture, however, where the use of the picture alone was 
contrasted with the oral method, for exposure to the 
picture was found to be nearly three times as effec- 
tive as the verbal method, but much less than when 
picture and language were combined. In the case 
of the non-visual group, the number of misconcep- 
tions was appalling, while with the visual group they 
were almost negligible. Of the eighty-six drawings 
of the verbal group, forty-eight ranged in design any 
where from a duck to an elephant, while the remain- 
ing thirty-eight could not be identified even remotely 
with any animal, living or dead. 


Tue Picrure Apps New Imaacery 


gh its de 


The experiment is of significance throu 
termination of the true function of the picture, that 
of providing pupils with a fund of new imagery. 
While the verbal description only calls up whatever 
relevant imagery the child has already acquired 
through his previous experience, the picture supplies 
new imagery upon which to base premises and con 
clusions. When the lesson is founded upon concrete 
experience, visual aids are pre-eminent, but when the 
educational objective involves such forms of abstract 
thinking as generalization, analysis, and comparison, 
language is necessary. 
for abstract thinking must always be in concrete 
experience, and this the picture supremely gives. 

As the school must not only provide opportunities 
for the exercise of the higher mental processes, but 
must supply the foundation of concrete and sensory 
experience upon which abstract thinking is based, it 
is evident that the question resolves itself into the 
simple one, “Has the child had enough experience 
to enable him to deal successfully with life situations, 
or has he not?” ‘The burden of probability certainly 
rests with the latter. And the picture, model, excur 
sion, field trip are almost an infallible means of sup 
plying the lacking sensory experience. 

Weber found that the younger the school child is 
in experience, the greater the value of pictures in the 
learning process, and, accordingly, the lower he is in 
intellectual capacity, as indicated by his intelligence 
quotient, the greater is the necessity for the use of 
visual aids in his instruction. Here is a safe criterion 


In any event, the foundation 


for the application of visual aids; that is, the neces 
sity for objective aids varies inversely with the pupil’s 
intelligence. Not the least of the economic benefits 
resulting from the introduction of visual aids is the 
reduction of the appalling amount of elimination and 
retardation. Accordingly, two of the three outstand 
ing educational evils may be remedied, partially at 
least. Of the third evil, that of inferior work, th: 
visual aid may contribute a modicum of remedy also. 

As Dr. Suzzalo has pointed out, poverty is not as 
operative in causing children to drop out of school 
as indifference to the vitality and practical purpose 
of education. In like manner, indifference to the 
worth of the educational process has caused a less 
than capacity quality of work, which is as serious 
an economic loss as actual elimination from school. 
Contradictory as the statement may seem, it is true 
that there is no such thing as compulsory education. 
What we do have is compulsory physical attendance, 
but the child may be as mentally and spiritually ab 
sent as if he were not there in corporeal form. The 
old adage holds good that “you may lead a horse to 
water, but you can’t make him drink.” 

Fortunately, visual instruction is speeding the day 
when the old education, with its dull, meaningless 
formulw, its memorized facts, and its doctrine of 
difficulty will become as extinct as the dodo. Through 
the James-Dewey-Thorndike-Judd school, deo volenti, 
the idea is gradually permeating the teaching ranks 
that education, to be effective, does not necessarily 
need to compose a form of pedagogical purgatory. 
The doctrine of difficulty is rapidly giving way to 
the doctrine of interest—indeed, if the former is not 
already safely buried, and no one views the change 
with more peons of than the 
teacher. 


praise classroom 


An Era or Natruratism 

Fortunately, the proponents of the new school are 
practicing as well as preaching a new doctrine. The 
verbalism, formalism, and pedantry of the past are 
giving way before a new era of realism and natural 
ism. There is no doubt but that the future historian 
of the present transitional stage in education will! 
look back upon the verbalism of the old textbook-reci 
tation method with the same sense of relief and 
consciousness of progress as we now look back upon 
the dictation method of the twelfth century, by which 
the rédaction, or written version of the oral pro 
nouncements which composed the lesson, was regarded 
as the summum bonum of the pedagogical process. 

To members of the new school, to whom visual in 
struction is only one phase of a larger and more com 
prehensive movement, pleasure is not to be scorned 
as a component part of education. Unlike those of 
the old school, pleasure to them is at the antipodes 
from overstimulation and meaningless excitation. It 


is not pleasurable at all in the sensuous sense; rather, 
it is a spiritual quality, a state of warmth, a stimulus, 
found in the satisfaction, even exhilaration, that comes 
from successful achievement, from a sense of mas 
tery, of getting on. 


This has a familiar ring to the 
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proponents of the Dewey school. It is, in fact, the 
gospel of the new era, and such phrases as “pupil- 
purpose” and “actual life situations” are so common 
as almost to have become trite in modern educational 
terminology. “Interest in the use of instincts and 
habits by which the learner is absorbed whole-heartedly 
in the search for and use of the means to secure a 
desirable end.” “The new school believes in training 
and discipline that comes from the pupil's effort to 
follow up from premise to conclusion something 
which mightily interests him because of its recognized 
and worthy purpose.” Such familiar tenets as these 
of the Dewey group are rapidly becoming inscribed 
upon the title pages of books of educational method, 
but more important than incorporation into books of 
theory they are celebrating the passing of the old 
classroom, with its four bare walls and atmosphere 
of supine listlessness and stagnation. ‘The requiem 
of the “lesson-hearing” school has already been sung, 
and in the place of the classroom has come the labo- 
ratory, that center of “‘whole-hearted, purposeful 


activity,’ where “effort never degenerates into 
drudgery because interest abides—the self is con- 


cerned throughout.” 

And so from the old memoriter method, which was, 
in reality, as M. Seignobos has pointed out, only the 
medieval rédaction under a different name, to the 
propelling, compelling self-activity of the laboratory, 
is a far ery. The old school eschewed all forms of 
motor activity, along with interest, as of the devil, 
and failed to comprehend the fact that the child’s 
physiologic structure is such that it is not possible, 
except with children above normal, to allow for men 
tal activity without the participation of the organs 
of sense and the muscles. While with the adult or 
superior child, the concept may precede the action, 
with the normal child the order is exactly reversed, 
As_ teachers 
we should not need to be reminded that physiologi- 


and the action precedes the concept. 


cally the sense organs are no more than pathways of 
stimuli to motor responses and that the nerve connec 
tions reach not only from the sense organs to the 
brain, but from the brain back to the muscles, glands, 
and vital organs, and back again to the brain. 

Says initiation, continuous 
starting of activities that do not arrive, is, for all 


Dewey, “Continuous 
practical purposes, as bad as the continual repression 
of initiative in conformity with supposed interests 
of some more perfect thought or will. It is as if the 
child were forever tasting and never eating; always 
having his palate tickled upon the emotional side, 
but never getting the organic satisfaction that comes 
only with digestion of food and transformation of it 
into working power.” 

So along with interest, and a component part of 
it, “self-activity” has at last been inscribed on our 
educational tables of stone. And as visual instruc- 
tion is a vital phase of the doctrine of interest, so the 
visual instruction laboratory with its equipment in 
the new school is becoming the center of that whole- 
hearted, purposeful activity which alone insures that 


the facts of knowledge have been incorporated into 
the timber of the child's existence. 


Dancers or VisuaL INsTRUCTION 

Without expression, impression becomes no better 
than an emulsion upon a photographic plate, and 
there is probably no danger which threatens the 
normal spread of the visual instruction movement 
more than the failure to provide ample opportunities 
for expression, interpretation, and utilization of the 
sensory experiences secured through the medium of 
visual aids. Inevitably, the very brilliancy of the 
visual means is a temptation to abuse on the part of 
the lazy and indifferent teacher, but the abuse to 
which visual instruction is often put is in no way a 
disproof of its value. With the use of motion pic- 
tures particularly there has been the danger of mean- 
ingless excitation, a kind of surfeiting of taste, re- 
quiring a more and more highly spicing in order to 
secure the necessary emotional “jag.” The objective 
to be sought first, last, and always is that “sustained 
thought and endeavor” which continues the process 
begun by the stimulus of interest. It is one thing to 
arouse interest. It is another thing to sustain it. It 
is one thing to arouse and sustain interest. It is still 
a third thing to direct it into desirable channels. Or 
again to quote Dewey, “It is not enough to catch 


attention. It must be held. It is not enough to arouse 
energy. It is important what course that energy may 
take.” 


Thus, visual instruction serves as a vital modus 
vivendi, but the progress must be from stimulus to 
response, with the pupil always as the reacting agent 
instead of the mere recipient of sensations. If the 
prediction is correct that the laboratory will one day 
have entirely supplanted the old classroom, then the 
laboratory must be defined as that place where the 
threefold educational process takes place of (1) ex- 
periencing, (2) thinking, and (3) doing. 

Visual instruction offers a rich and direct means 
of securing the first of these objectives, but the 
danger lies in the neglect of the last two. With 
respect to activity of the laboratory type, it is not 
possible here to enter into a discussion of the problem- 
project and its relation to instruction with visual aids. 
Much controversy exists as to just what project- 
teaching may consist of. Kilpatrick divides projects 
into four activities, (1) the external form type, such 
as making a boat; (2) the enjoyment of an esthetic 
experience, as listening to music; (3) solving a prob- 
lem, as finding out whether dew “falls” or not; and 
(4) developing a skill, as learning to write to a scale. 
While Thorndike and others have decried the pre- 
ponderance of attention paid to type two, a type 
lending itself particularly to the usual schoolroom 
work, the opinion is expressed here that this is the 
very type which suffers most by the free use of visual 
aids. 

Though, fortunately, educators have experienced a 
revulsion of feeling, and through the introduction of 
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the project-method, vocational training, visual in- 
struction, are now paying proper tribute to concrete 
activity as an essential phase of the educational proc- 
ess, a new problem presents itself in the danger that 
the pendulum will swing too far the other way, and, 
that in the prevailing enthusiasm for the objective 
method, the logical processes of reasoning and 
abstract thought will be seriously, even fatally, 
neglected. 

While many invitations exist to follow the motion 
picture slide or stereograph with some form of con- 
crete expression, there is small temptation to use the 
visual aid as the tool of reflective thought. It is con- 
tended, however, that there are as many opportunities 
presented in the application of visual aids for the 
interplay of combative ideas and for the mental 
tussle with the problem of the challenge type, as with 
the old verbal plan of major premise, minor premise, 
and conclusion. For instance, with the use of the 
motion picture, “Eve of the Revolution,’ from the 
Yale University Chronicles of America series, the 
student may grapple as consciously with the problem 
of determining how the Boston “Massacre” would 
have seemed to him, had he been an Englishman, as 
when the matter is formally presented to him as a 
question printed at the end of the chapter of the daily 
textbook lesson. Certainly with the use of the motion 
picture, the student receives an emotional and con 
crete basis for mental abstractions far more adequate 
than the meaningless word symbols of the reference 
book. 

To emphasize the need of thinking as well as 
doing in the use of visual aids, the term, “problem- 
project” should be substituted in popular terminology 
for the word “project,” which has become ordinarily 
associated in the public mind with shop-practice and 
manual training. 

No doubt mention of emotional background as a 
desideratum in the presentation of historical themes 
will cause prophets of the old school to rise and 
exorcise the visual aid as a corrupting and demoral- 
izing influence. They would have of history a 
“scientific” chronicle of deeds, dates, and charters, 
and would eschew anything that smacks of dramatic 
effect, vivification, or literary embellishment. But 
the unadulterated documentary historian forgets that 
picture writing is the most primitive form of histori- 
ography, and that the picture is as essential a part of 
the human record as the written word. The chief 
end of the history teacher, in the high school and 
elementary grades at least, is to make the past live 
again, and so, by reliving the past, to make more 
intelligible the present. This function the picture 
supremely performs. 


Pecutiar Vatvurs or THE Motion Picture 

Of all forms of visual aids, the motion picture is 
the most spectacular and the most familiar to the 
popular mind. Certainly, few other educational tools 
have increased in popular use at so rapid a rate in so 
short a space of time, as it was only in 1893 that 
Edison’s Kinetograph was first exhibited at the 
Chicago World's Fair. It is not an exaggeration to 





say that when the history of this century is finally 
written, the motion picture camera will be pictured 
on frontispiece and tailpiece as the heir of the print- 
ing press and its companion in importance. While it 
may rank next to the printing press in its influence 
upon adult thought, it has an even greater influence 
upon the young and the near illiterate. And due to 
the very enormous emotional attraction which the 
motion picture exercises over the child, the tempta 
tion exists to identify visual instruction with motion 
pictures and to exploit this one popular and tremend 
ously impelling tool at the expense of all others. 

As a matter of fact, the motion picture in education 
is supreme in its own field, but that field is definitely 
limited. Much harm has been done in the develop- 
ment of visual instruction through the haphazard and 
indiscriminate introduction of motion pictures into 
the classroom in the belief that some magic exists in 
the very quality of motion, by which as, by the read 
ing of an incantation, the ideal educational reactions 
might be secured. Accordingly, everything without 
regard to its function or nature, was reduced to 
motion, and such anomalies were presented as a trip 
through an art gallery with masterpieces exposed for 
brief flashes or legitimate map and diagrammatic 
matter reduced to purposeless animation. It should 
be made clear that the film is outside its own province 
when it depicts static objects, such as works of art, 
buildings, or monuments, or when it attempts to 
portray through amplified titles and a smattering of 
visual imagery, generalizations and abstract verbal 
discussions. Many so-called educational films are 
frankly merely excerpts from the text, illustrated 
with still pictures, supposedly made palatable by 
translation into motion. In such films, diagrams, 
maps, tables, cross-sections, and graphs have been 
utilized, whereas the same material is in all ways 
more effective when presented as a combination of 
textual material and oral instruction, supplemented 
by the stereograph, photograph, and lantern slide. 
While the supremacy of the film where action is in 
herent is incontestable, as in demonstrating a 
mechanical process or teaching a skill, the motion 
picture should not be introduced, as has too often 
been the case in the past, simply because it moves. 

A significant finding in this connection is the last 
experiment of the Freeman series in which an analysis 
was made of the degree to which motion pictures con 
fined themselves to their legitimate field. Of one 
hundred typical educational films studied, only 54 per 
cent. of the total footage was confined to the portrayal 
of motion or some process or skill. About 33 and 
one-third per cent. was given over to subtitles. Thus, 
it may be seen that it becomes a doubtful province of 
visual instruction to substitute for the living, flesh 
and-blood hand of the teacher tracing the boundaries 
of a map or drafting a building or graph upon the 
board, the phantom, shadow hand of the motion 
picture image, performing the same act through the 
medium of celluloid. 

Freeman, Thomas, and others, experimenting with 
the latter very definite alternative, tested the relative 
efficacy of a motion picture illustrating the railroads 
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of the United States, with a reel which consisted 
largely of abstract material in the form of tables, 
maps, charts, diagrams, and sub-titles. Here the 
lecture was proved superior to the film method. 

An illustration in point was the picturization of the 
statement, ‘The failure of our railroad service would 
mean the destruction of our cities and the ruin of our 
farms,” by a map showing the United States covered 
with a network of railroads, and a pointer which 
indicated the heading of the map and pointed to each 
of various cities in turn. The opinion is expressed 
here, that, due to the extreme condensation of film 
subject-matter of the statistical sort, the efficacy of 
such devices as animated lines and graphs, the suc- 
cessive appearance, line by line, of facts and figures, 
the action of the pointer, etc., remains still somewhat 
in doubt, and while further testing may result in a 
definite stricture of this brand of film matter, school 
people may, on the other hand, be compelled to pay 
tribute to the mysterious appeal of some unknown 
quality of the motion picture. 

Of that power to attract and stimulate even where 
the element of motion is not inherent in the subject- 
matter, little has been measured or said. No little 
part of the effectiveness of the motion picture is due 
to the greater degree of satisfaction aroused on the 
part of the learner, as well as to the ease of compre- 
hension induced by so simple and direct a medium of 
expression. ‘Thus, the two functions of the motion 
picture may be defined as (1) the portrayal of an 
activity or event where motion is an indispensable 
element, and (2) the creation of an emotional atmos- 
phere not to be discounted as a means of generating 
energy and creating a favorable and receptive mood 
on the part of the learner. No one has as yet at- 
tempted to determine the influence toward socially 
desirable forms of conduct of such a picture, for 
instance, as the motion picture version of ‘““The Man 
Without a called, “As No Man Has 
Loved,” while all agree with the critic who gave it as 
his opinion that “the great dynamic, elemental flood 
that sweeps through the finale of Part I of ‘The Big 
Parade’ could have been achieved through no other 
medium.” 


Country,” 


Certain it seems that the “vivid emotional 
impact’’ embodied in motion picture narration has all 
Whether that force 
is measurable, remains to be seen. 
Tu 
If the moving picture as a tool of instruction is to 
be limited only to those subjects in which the quality 
of motion is inherent, then it may be contended that 
the usual historical film falls within the province of 
the static picture. But while it is evident that the 
of a typical historical film might well be 
isolated and projected as separate still pictures, it is 
nevertheless true that the motion picture is again 
supreme in its gift of narration and in its power to 
portray all forms of perceptible change. Professor 
Johnson believes that the element of motion may 
involve a series of events in history and that through 


the foree of waves of the sea. 
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the motion picture, an impression of successiveness is 
secured to a degree not possible with the same thing 
in the form of still pictures. ‘To the average pupil, a 
series of still pictures represents only a succession of 
isolated events, while with the motion picture, the 
element of motion transforms sketchy and disjointed 
incidents into a logically connected and coherent 
whole. Probably the ideal is the combination of 
slide and still-film with the motion picture, where 
pivotal scenes are exposed for a longer period of time 
in the form of stationary pictures for intensification 
and emphasis. Weber suggests that in order to secure 
the “freezing” of dynamic sequences at certain points 
necessary to permit observation as a static scene, not 
only should the period of exposure be prolonged, but 
motion picture producers should be induced to offer 
such sequences as involve complex activity in the form 
of accompanying supplementary stereographs and 
lantern slides. 

With the use of the so-called non-flam film and the 
stop devices with which most portable projectors are 
now equipped, the prolongation of some crucial scene 
for a longer period of exposure has become an estab- 
lished part of motion picture procedure. Though the 
desirability of introducing discussion intermittently 
during the showing of the film by means of the stop 
device is still a mooted question, freeman, using a 
film on canals in the United States, found that oral 
discussion conducted at points where the film was 
stopped, was more effective than when the film was 
shown twice without oral discussion. Both Weber 
and McCluskey also found that oral comment by the 
teacher accompanying and supplementing motion pic- 
ture film was superior to teaching without it, though 
the opinion of specialists has heretofore been almost 
universally opposed to anything but the “undiluted” 
film showing. 


Wuewn Suovutp Fii_ms Be Usep? 

Opinion is also divided as to whether film showing 
is more effective as the introduction to the lesson than 
as the summation. Hollis found the weight of evi- 
dence in favor of the motion picture as an introduc- 
tion to oral instruction, and advocates its use as a 
means of supplying that direct and vital background 
of experience in which the immature student is found 
characteristically lacking. Crandall, on the other 
hand, believes motion pictures “ideally adapted for 
that stage of the recitation when all the materials, 
visual and otherwise, pertaining to a given subject, 
are already in hand, have already been imparted in 
one form or another to the pupil and where the last 
remaining step consists of an effort to enable the 
pupil to weave these into a composite whole that will 
at least remotely represent a rounded concept of that 
we have been trying to impart.” 

Weber, in comparing two film-aided lessons, found 
that the superiority of the film when used as a sum- 
mary ranged from 10 to 30 per cent. over the non- 
film method, but when employed at the beginning of 
the lesson, the superiority ranged from 15 to 50 per 
cent, ‘Let language,” he says, “first work over the 
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pupil’s past experience into a desirable mental set 
toward the lesson. Let the motion picture next pro- 
vide perceptual foundations to supplement the pupil's 
inadequate experience. ‘Then let language enter 
again and build upon these perceptual foundations 
the conceptual structures of integration and generali- 
zation.” 

It is probable that a near approach to a workable 
motion picture technique is the adoption of the child’s 
experience as the basis of selection, and that when the 
class has few concepts ready-made, when the subject 
is new, and there is no foundation to build upon, the 
picture should precede discussion. Certainly time is 
saved throug! the short-cut to concrete experience, 
and those misinterpretations avoided so common to 
the vague word symbols usually resorted to for the 
building of concepts. Probably the following pre- 
scriptions of Weber's most nearly approached a 
fundamental statement of methodology in the use of 
all forms of visual aids, as well as the motion picture, 
“Use immediately after an appropriate mental set 
has been created in the pupils for the topic to be 
learned or the problem to be solved. Then enrich 
with discussion and clinch with pupil expression.” 

There are two significant phrases in the above. 
The necessity of creating an “appropriate mental 
set” on the part of the pupil, precludes the former 
atrocity of circularizing the schools with visual ma- 
terials on a circuit without attention to the psycho- 
logical need or the exigencies of the curriculum. 
Again the necessity of follow-up discussion and 
“pupil expression” prevents the picture, model, field 
trip, etc., from remaining merely a sensory impres- 
sion as an image is recorded upon a_ photographic 
plate, and transforms it instead into true appercep- 
tion. 

Certainly no -phase of visual instruction is more 
indissolubly connected with its power to improve and 
impel educational procedure than this last step of 
pupil expression. No educational method has ever 
been faced with the same temptation of ending with 
the sensory experience, of regarding the image as an 
end rather than as a means to an end, and of making 
inert, photographic impression, rather than expres- 
sion the goal. The keen interest that surrounds the 
introduction of the picture, model, or specimen into 
the otherwise dull classroom procedure, itself serves 
to becloud the issue and to deceive teachers into be- 
lieving that the very intensity of the reaction is proof 
positive that the experience has been incorporated 
It must not 
be forgotten, however, that involuntary attention may 
be mistaken for real interest, and while the virtue of 
motion pictures may be their power to compel atten- 


into the child’s apperceptive processes. 


tion, to interest, to stimulate, and to entrance, there 
is nothing so pernicious as impulses once aroused that 
find no outlet for expression. These are a slight 
form of dissipation as harmful as overstimulation in 
any form, emotional as well as physical. 

Especially with the use of motion pictures, there 


is needed concentrated effort on the part of users of 





visual aids in order to combat the habitual attitude on 
the part of pupils of passive receptivity and inert 
impression, the inevitable hang-over from the intro 
duction of educational films via the route of the 
motion picture theatre. Only years of conscious 
labor, scientific testing programs, and the early con 
struction of a definite methodology of the use of 
visual aids, will overcome the handicap of the enter 
tainment origin of the photodrama. It has been said 
before, but it should be repeated that, with motion 
pictures particularly, the objective must be 
sciously and almost laboriously sought of pupil 
response, not only in the form of objective expres 
sion, but of intellectual activity. Visual instruction 
does not now, nor has it ever, except as it has been 
misrepresented by unthinking disciples of the mov 

ment, pretend to supplant discussion, study, referenc: 
reading, and field and laboratory work. 

On the other hand, visual instruction cannot be 
proscribed, as adherents of the old school would have 
it, merely on the score of the ease with which the 
educational end is accomplished. When the objection 
is made that motion pictures and other forms of 
visual aids are too easy, too pleasant, and too inter 
esting, it need only be remembered that such an argu 
ment is not valid, as the object in education as in 
business and industry is the attainment of an end in 
the most direct, economical, and speedy manner. 
The object of educators is to get results, and if these 
may be secured easily and speedily, so much the 
better. 

When the danger of eulogizing upon the stimula 
tive value of motion pictures is met, the experiments 
of Freeman should be cited as a healthy neutralizing 
agency and as a means of reiterating the truism that 
there is no substitute for the teacher. Contrary to 
the current opinion of specialists, Freeman did not 
find that motion pictures are of outstanding and un 
paralleled value as a means of awakening interest in 


con 


a subject or of stimulating activity in comparison 
with advanced modern methods of instruction. For 
instance, the Joliet experiment in health education, 
conducted to determine whether the enthusiasm or 
stimulus aroused by the picture caused students to 
“go and do likewise,” measured in their subsequent 
faithful practice of rules of health, did not indicate 
that the motion picture served as any vital proselytiz 
ing agent. Similarly, James’s experiment with the 
effect of film as a stimulus toward follow-up reading 
was disappointing in this regard. This, however, is 
a debatable point, and movie fans the ‘world over 
would cite the enormous popular sale of literary 
classics from newsstands immediately following the 
release of the film version, as a sign of the impelling 
power of the motion picture. 


Personally, the writer 
has always held the opinion, impossible to prove or 
disprove, that the active revival of the Ku Klux 
Klan following the emotional currents generated by 
the showing of David Griffith's “The Clansman,” may 
be regarded, partially, at least, as standing in a cause 
The whole question of the 


and effect relationship. 
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effect of motion pictures upon our national life, how- 
ever, must remain for a future generation to ponder, 
and we, merged as we are in the present, may regard 
ourselves only as the biological tissue for microscopic 
examination by some remote, unprejudiced, scientific 
eye, 


Mecuanicat Frearures or Epucationat Fits 

Of motion pictures as a classroom tool, a few less 
metaphysical details are in order. While the 12, 16, 
and 28-mm. projector is reputed to have the advantage 
of cheapness over the standard 35-mm., there seems 
to be as yet the difficulty of a limited film library in 
the smaller size. The 16-mm. film is almost exclu- 
sively upon the so-called “non-flam’” stock (non-in- 
Hammable acetate of cellulose rather than the highly 
inflammable nitrate of cellulose) and so meets the 
requirements of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers without the necessity of a fire-proof booth. 
It should be remembered, however, that the term 
“non-flam” is a professional term only, a more nearly 
correct name being “safety” or “slow-burning film,” 
as the film will actually burn, though it burns less 
rapidly. ‘The 16-mm. film, as well as the projector, 
has the advantage of cheapness, the cost per reel be- 
ing materially less than the standard width film, 
while the weight of the present projectors is from 
one-third to one-fourth lighter than the standard 
width equipment. On the other hand, “Safety” film 
dries out more quickly than inflammable stock and 
the wearing qualities are usually found to be less. 

With the standard 35-mm. film, the addition of the 
stop-device to portable projectors and the appearance 
of such film libraries as the Yale University Chron- 
icles of America series upon non-flam stock, have 
served to bridge the gap between mass showing in 
the auditorium, and the concentrated, small unit work 
in the classroom which is the legitimate locale of the 
With the use of filters 
or other devices which permit the operator to stop the 
film at any significant “frame” 


educational motion picture. 


(one of the sixteen 
small pictures per foot exposed by rapid alternate 
starting without overheating, the 
motion picture may be utilized as a deliberate class- 
room tool, as vital to the social studies as the micro- 
scope or bunsen burner to the natural sciences. 


and stopping), 


There is still some difference of opinion as to 
whether the film should be stopped and discussion 
proceed, synchronized with significant sequences, or 
whether the film should be run through unhindered 
first for its cumulative effect, repetition of portions 
But what- 
ever the method adopted, it is significant that the 
hurdle of classroom projection has been leaped, and 
that indiscriminate groups are no longer herded into 
the auditorium when the film from the state extension 
Edu- 
cational photoplays are increasingly being produced 
with as definite a purpose and as orthodox a design 
as a supplementary reference, and the familiar con- 
comitants of the theater picture,—suspense, intrigue, 


being reserved for subsequent showing. 


department happens to arrive on the circuit. 





plot structure, dramatic effect, etc., have been sacri- 
ticed for historical verity. Where historical accuracy 
is the desideratum, auditorium showing, without the 
usual dramatic effects of a closely synchronized 
musical score, atmospheric prologue, ete., is slightly 
more effective than an oral reading from the platform 
of the textbook. 


Orner Forms or VisuaL Marerian 

Fortunately for the cause of visual instruction, the 
current identification of visual methods with motion 
picture projection, is being superseded by a more 
rational and representative conception. Such press 
items as the one appearing recently headed, “Visual 
Instruction, or the Use of Motion Pictures in the 
Classroom,” are not as common as hitherto, and 
gradually the layman, as well as the teacher, is com- 
ing to recognize the identification of visual instruc- 
tion with all forms of visual aids. In an appallingly 
complete list, a monograph of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction lists them as follows: 


Model 
Motion picture 
Museum collection 


Apparatus 
Blackboard 
Bulletin board 


Cartoon Pageant 
Chart Photograph 
Cuttings from magazines Postcard 

and newspapers Poster 
Demonstration Print 
Diagram Sandtable 
Dramatization School journey 
Drawing Sketch 
Exhibit Slide 
Flash card Specimen 
Globe Stereograph 
Graph Tableau 
Map Textbook illustration 


And should the above list fall short of being all- 
inclusive, the writer would add buildings, monuments, 
and all forms of realia. (These last may not be in- 
cluded under the headings of field trip or museum 
specimens, as every history teacher is familiar with 
the avidity with which students bring in their own 
contributions in the way of relics and heirlooms, 
retrieved from attic or cellar.) 

If such a list-as the above were to be arranged in 
the order of their importance as educational tools, an 
immediate controversy would be precipitated on the 
part of the disciples of motion pictures and the advo- 
cates of static pictures. As has been said previously, 
where motion is inherent to the subject-matter, as in 
a film dealing with the circulatory system, the motion 
picture has no competitor, but where the element of 
motion is not germane to the subject, the statie pic- 
ture in slide, film-slide, photograph, or stereographic 
form, has undoubted advantages. As the whole ques- 
tion of visual instruction is still in an evolutionary 
and even embryonic stage, there is as yet no definition 
of the function of the various instructional tools, and 
no clear-cut specialization of labor, and the enthu- 
siasts of either form are unwilling to pay tribute to 
the other. 
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There is no question but that for teaching certain 
subjects, the kaleidoscopic changes of the motion 
picture preclude that precision of observation and pro- 
longation of the period of attention which the still 
picture allows. J urthermore, the atmosphere of 
passive receptivity which has hitherto surrounded the 
motion picture does not exist to the same degree with 
the lantern slide, and the educational habit with the 
latter has already been fixed, to some extent at least, 
of pupil expression, mental response, and objective 
activity. This is in conformity with Freeman’s find- 
ings, while Hollis expresses the opinion that the in- 
formational motion picture film as it now exists is 
not yet superior to the slide, still picture, or stereo- 
graph accompanied by the usual comments. Freeman 
found the motion picture as a means of informational 
instruction, superior within a restricted range of sub- 
jects, while other devices were as effective or more 
effective outside this range. 


Tue Use or LANTERN Suiipes 

The superiority of the lantern slide over the 
motion picture in the presentation of certain sub- 
jects, distinct because of their generic qualities, is 
due not only to the prolonged period of sustained 
attention made possible by the still picture, but also 
to the discussion and interchange of thought, and the 
calling up of inferences and comparisons generally 
induced by the teacher through the long-time use of 
the slide as a classroom tool. Here the personality 
of the teacher most effectively registers, and the pic- 
torial subject-matter most nearly inclines itself to 
classroom problems and needs. Far from the require- 
ment of the motion picture that the teacher “take it 
or leave it” as a whole, the few slides may be selected 
which have the most bearing upon the problem at 
hand, and they may be presented in any sequence and 
compared and repeated in close synchronization with 
the class lesson. In addition, there is the factor of 
magnification upon the screen with its attendant pre- 
cision of detail, and the debatable value of color, 
each of which is step The 
teacher, furthermore, is not repelled by the formid- 
able process of licensing necessary to projection with 
inflammable motion picture film, nor by the relative 
mechanical difficulties of operation over the family 
sewing machine. 

As with the motion picture, slides should be intro- 


one nearer realism. 


duced only after they have passed the test of a fune- 
tional place in the lesson. 
in lighter vein as extra-curricular rather than as a 


When introduced merely 


vital and indispensable adjunct, they become a per- 
nicious influence toward marking time or supplying 
purposeless entertainment. 

In comparing the efficacy of the lantern slide over 
the photograph, Weber detected about a 6 per cent. 
superiority of the slide in observation span and in the 
stimulation of perception and free recall of ideas. 
In addition, a three to two ratio preference in favor 
of the slide was indicated. How of this 
preference is due to the enlargement of the image or 


much 


the absence of eye-strain has not been determined. 
Whether the efficacy of lantern slides is enhanced 
by color, remains in doubt. Experiments conducted 
by Alfred S. Lewerenz, of the Los Angeles Division 
of Psychology and Educational Research, indicated 
that while students as a rule preferred color, subject 
matter interest seemed to determine popularity more 
than color; more particularly color seemed to make a 
second-rate picture pleasurable to the eye. When the 
educational content of a slide was the desideratum, 
color actually detracted about 12 per cent. from the 
intellectual comprehension of the subject. However, 
no attempt was made to measure the emotional or 
wsthetic results of the use of color, the experiment 
being confined to determining the educational gain, 
if any, resulting from the exposure of plain and 
colored slides. In order to reduce the variables as 
far as possible, each slide was exposed for thirty 
seconds, and the title read twice, without any other 
explanation. Here, again, the peerage of the teacher 
was indicated, as the picture was found to fall far 
short as a mechanical or automatic teaching agent, 
the average gain over the pre-test as a result of the 
exposure of the picture, being less than 2 per cent. 
A reliable conclusion seems to be that intellectual 
two 


comprehension and emotional enjoyment are 


different factors, and that color where color is an 
essential element, as in great masters or where an 
emotional response is desired, adds to the efficacy of 
a picture subject. 

The utilization of their collections of colored post 
cards culled from foreign travel is generally cited by 
teachers as a reason for equipping the history labo 
ratory with the opaque projector as well as a stere 
opticon for lantern slides, or a combination of the 
two. The opaque projector is a modification of the 
stereopticon, which permits the projection of opaque 


book 


hand-drawings, and postcards. It 


illustrations, 
found, 


however, that, due to the loss of illumination scattered 


pictures such as outline maps, 


will be 


by the angles of reflection, a well-darkened room and 
a short throw are required. Pictures with the opaque 
projector are not as sharp as with lantern slides 
since the latter show by means of transmitted, rather 
than reflected light. A smaller picture than the slide 
is, therefore, necessary to get the same degree of illu 
mination, even when a powerful lamp is used. 

The so-called “daylight screen,” which is not so 


much a distinctive screen material as a method of 
projection, is a benediction to the teacher whose order 
for complete projection-room darkening has fallen by 
the wayside. By this method, a translucent screen is 
placed close to the front of the class, with the pro 
jector behind it, the image striking the screen and 
passing through. ‘Thus, far from being a piece of 
patented apparatus, for the protection of the gullible 
it should be made clear that anything is a daylight 
screen or a daylight projector which combines a short 


foeal length lens with a translucent screen, the image 
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being thrown from a short distance from behind the 
screen, thus concentrating the light in a small area 
and sharpening the image. While the room light also 
strikes the face of the screen and passes on through, 
the screen must be shielded against unfavorable cross- 
lights. In addition, the screen must be placed a 
distance out from the wall, usually close to the desks. 
While the advantage of the daylight screen is the 
economy and facility of projection in a moderately 
lighted room, due to the position of the projector and 
screen in front of the class, on the other hand, as a 
result of the unfavorable angle at which students on 
the outer edge view the screen, the seating capacity 
of the room is somewhat reduced. But while the 
image is also smaller than with the long throw made 
possible by dark-room projection, the ventilation is 
inestimably better and the light room allows for note- 
taking, discussion, and supplementary use of map, 
chart, and model material. 

While the daylight screen has the obvious ad- 
vantage of light, within the 
room, with the slide projector on the other hand, the 
gain in size and clarity may be considered to over- 
Neither 
need map and chart materials be excluded, as a map 
may be hung back of the screen, and when needed, the 
screen run up, and the light of the lantern thrown 
directly upon it. 

Where a screen is not forthcoming, fairly satis 
factory projection may be secured upon the back of 
a map or 


air, and free motion 


balance the cost of darkening equipment. 


white wall, 


plaster is less satisfactory. 


an ordinary though gray 
As much light is ab 
sorbed in this manner, however, a better device is the 
construction of a home-made daylight sereen of trac- 
cloth stretched on a 
A satisfactory material is blue engi 
neer’s tracing cloth treated with a solution of paraffin 
at 54 degrees, dissolved in zylol or benzine. 


ing paper or transparent 


wooden frame. 


Smooth 
with a hot iron and reinforce the edges with heavy 
cloth and stretch from a wooden frame. 


Orurer Prosection Apparatus 

Along with provision for the regulation equipment 
of the history laboratory in the form of stereopticon, 
daylight sereen, and portable motion picture pro- 
jector, should be included a humble and inexpensive 
tool, hardly to be dignified by the term “apparatus,” 
the ceramic or china pencil. With it and a supply of 
cover glasses or old negatives, a valuable and vital 
application of the laboratory method to social science 
instruction may be given material form. By tracing 
upon the cover glass with india ink or china pencil, 
both teacher and students may produce first-hand 
slide material that is most closely adapted to the 
needs of the hour. By this means diagrams, cross 
sections, graphs, and sketches may be produced ex- 
Where 
the product is of permanent value for use from year 
to year, it may be bound with mat and cover glass 
with regulation slide binder, procurable from any 


temporaneously and thrown upon the sereen., 


photographic dealer. The china marking pencil, used 
commercially for marking metal, glass, or glazed 
ware, is simply a pencil filled with wax instead of 
graphite, the lines projecting black upon the screen. 
By tracing an image with it or with india ink, or 
better, opaque ink, the teacher may construct quick 
impromptu sketches, or even write statements of the 
matching or omission type for practice or drill. 

An interesting project with old slide negatives, 
which have been soaked in warm water and soda to 
remove the gelatine film, is the pasting of cut-out 
silhouettes on the glass for projection in enlarged 
form on the screen. Recognizable portraits or 
colonial silhouettes are especially effective. 

Where a better quality tracing medium than the 
plain glass slide is desired, cover glasses or old nega- 
tives may be coated with a solution of common cook- 
ing gelatine (one level teaspoonful) dissolved in a 
pint of boiling water. Stand the glass on end to 
dry and trace the image with india ink or write or 
print the desired words or sentences. Where the 
slide is bound for permanent use, a gummed circle or 
any other form of thumb-marker should be placed in 
the lower left-hand corner. 

And without seeming to multiply the necessary 
equipment of the history laboratory needlessly, a 
further useful and hitherto unexploited tool is the 
“radio-mat,” which has caused more than one pioneer 
in the visual field to raise his voice in one long chorus 
of praise. ‘The “radio-mat,” by virtue of its ability 
to take typewriting, offers the most direct method to 
the teacher of supplying his own amplified titles, 
quotations, significant statements, objective tests, 
lists of words for vocabulary or terminology drill, or, 
in fact, any form of “copy” which merits emphasis by 
being projected. By this means, the teacher may add 
the visual to the auditory appeal, and by projecting 
as well as pronouncing condensed verbal matter, an 
admirable tie-up may be effected with the textbook 
lesson. 

The radio-mat consists of a piece of gelatine en- 
closed between two sheets of carbon paper. After 
typing, or tracing with a stylus, the carbon paper and 
envelope are removed, leaving the mat and gelatine 
to be mounted between two sheets of cover glasses, if 
desired, in the regulation manner. Mats may be 
bought, ready for use, from almost any photographic 
supply house or from the Radio-Mat Slide Co., N. Y. 

Lantern slide cover glasses may be easily procured 
upon which one may write with india ink or the cera- 
mie pencil, by applying for discarded or spoiled 
photographie plates from any photographer. These 
may be cut down to the standard 314 x 4-inch size 
with a glass cutter. Soak coated plates in a solution 
of warm water and soda as stated before. If cover 
glasses are scarce, or if it is not desired to bind the 
gelatine sheet for continued use, a changeable holder 
may be made by binding one side only of two cover 
glasses with slide binder to form a flap. Insert the 
radio-mat or cellophane sheet between the glasses as 
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a temporary expedient. The mat may then be re- 
placed by another as the lesson proceeds. Home- 
made mats may be made by cutting cellophane sheets 
to size and enclosing between two folds of carbon 
paper, with the carbon side inside and typing as for 
a stencil. 

Not the least value of the radio-mat is its use for 
projecting graphs, subtitles, or synchronized copy 
upon the screen in the awkward and otherwise useless 
gap which exists while the motion picture is changing 
reels. In this case, the stereopticon must stand side 
by side with the portable projector, but the young 
operator will find the relief to his feelings in the 
elimination of the embarrassing pause while he is 
fumbling to find the elusive sprockets. 

Of other projects, adaptable to laboratory treat- 
ment, the use of the map slide deserves special men- 
tion. Like the home-made slide and the radio-mat, 
this is a valuable, though almost unexploited visual 
tool. The map slide may be projected first in en- 
larged form upon the screen for discussion, and then 
the projector moved forward so as to render the 
image smaller and the printing illegible for the pur- 
pose of locational drill or review. As a means of 
securing definite concrete reactions, the slide may 
then be thrown upon the blackboard and the outline 
chalked in for writing in areas and locations, or 
better, projected upon a large piece of bristol board 
or wrapping paper and the outline traced with colored 


chalk or crayola. Several outline maps may thus be 
traced of any desired size, variable by simply moving 
the projector forward or backward to get a smaller 
or larger image. Groups of students may then be 
supplied with a number of outline maps for the con- 
struction of economic, physiographic, political, or 
picture maps, the latter made vital by pasting in 
small pictures, culled from all sources, at proper 
points. For instance, a picture map of the Revolu- 
tion may be made by pasting or sketching in pictures 
of the Boston Tea Party, George Rogers Clark 
marching over the drowned lands of Southern Illi 
nois, etc., at the proper locations. 

To save hand-lettering, printing may be taken care 
of by utilizing gummed letters, or a small rubber- 
stamp set may be used effectively. For economic 
maps, gummed symbols such as stars, squares, circles, 
arrows, and diamonds are invaluable. Show-card 
colors, colored yarn, and a ball-pointed (speed-ball) 
pen are other useful additions. Maps, charts, and 
graphs constructed in this manner, which are worth 
preserving for continued use, should be sprayed with 
lacquer or white shellac by means of a hand atomizer 
and mounted with half-rounds, top and bottom. 

The same principle applies to the use of the opaque 
projector, by means of which diagrams, drawings, 
graphs, etc., from books and magazine material may 
be projected upon bristol board or white cloth and 
inked in with colored water-proof ink. 


Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


By CoMMITTEE ON CURRENT INFORMATION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL StrupbiEs 
W. G. Kimmel, Chairman 


An investigation of “Pupil Exercises Used in Elementary 
History Textbooks,” by Edward A. Nudelman, was reportid 
in the January number of the Llementary School Journal. 
Nine textbooks, five of comparatively recent date of pub 
lication, were included in the list, and six of them were 
carefully investigated. All the exercises were classified 
in thirty types. While approximately 50 per cent. of all 
exercises are of the question-and-answer type, there is con- 
siderable variation among authors in the number of exer- 
cises in the different categories. About 16 per cent. of all 
exercises call for facts, about 14 per cent. stress the thought 
element, 15 per cint. are concerned with making history 
real, 25 per cent. call for independent activities, and 5 per 
cent. are miscellaneous in character. 

A comparison of one earlier text with five later ones 
shows that 65.8 per cent. of the exercises in the earlier text 
are “what” questions, while only 12.1 per cent. of those in 
the later texts are of this type. Other favorable trends 
in the newer types of texts are mentioned. Among other 
conclusions, the writer states that in devising pupil exer 
cises, present-day textbook writers are influenced by the 
recent tendencies in the teaching of history to make the 
study concrete, to allow the pupil ample opportunity for 
self-expression, and to emphasize reasoning about history 
as well as acquisition of facts. 


Another survey of the status of teachers of history has 
been published in the January issue of The High School 
Teacher. C. C. Romaker, in “History Teachers in Ohio 
High Schools,” has summarized data for 516 teachers of 


history, employed in high schools which are members of the 
North Central Some of the data, presented 
in nine tables with interpretative comments, may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) 6U.7 per cent. of the 516 teachers 
are women; (2) 55.8 per cent. teach history only, while 7.| 
per cent, teach history and other social studies, and 12.6 
per cent. teach history and English; (3) 76.1 per cent. have 
a bachelor’s degree, and 20.7 per cent. have a 
degree; (4) 19.9 per cent. are teaching history without 
either a major or minor in the subject in their college 
preparation; (5) 72.5 per cent, have had six or more years’ 
teaching experience, 3.7 per cent. no previous experience, 
with the range for intervening years from 2.9 per cent. to 
5.2 per cent.; (6) 43.5 per cent. are in the seventh or more 
years in their present positions, while 10.7 per cent. are 
in the first year, and 14.7 per cent., the second largest 
number, are in the second year in their present position; 
(7) 56 per cent. teach five periods per day, and 21.6 pe 
cent, teach six periods per day; (8) 236 of the 516 teachers 
have classes of 25-29 pupils, while 102 teachers have classes 
of 20-24 pupils, and 102 teachers have classes of 30-34 
pupils; (9) the median salary for men is approximately 
$2,336 per year, while that for women is approximately 
32,031 per year. 

No data are given concerning: the total number of teach- 
ers of history in the State. While there are higher stand- 
ards of qualifications for teachers in high schools which are 
members of the North Central Association than for other 
high schools, no comparative data are given. 


Association. 
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Jessie C. Evans, in the January issue of Educational 
Outlook, contributes a discussion of “Some By-Products 
of the Teaching of History in the High School.” More 
attention must be given to the pupil as the person for 
whom instruction is offered. Following Briggs on the im- 
portance of emotionalized attitudes, the writer makes brief 
applications of emotionalized attitudes as (1) stimulants 
to action, (2) determinants of intellectual receptivity, (3) 
influence upon interpretation of facts, and (4) influence 
upon integration of the individual as a member of the 
group. Attitudes to be developed through the study of 
history, while dependent upon the teacher’s interests and 
point of view, include: (1) love of truth, (2) love of 
honesty, (3) spirit of toleration, (4) desire for knowledge, 
(5) desire to understand both sides of a question, (6) sense 
of growth and progress, (7) interest in humanity, (8) 
appreciation of other national cultures, (9) feeling of the 
interdependence of nations, and (10) reverence for national 
ideals. Briggs’ presentation of methods to change emo- 
tionalized attitudes is mentioned. 

With reference to skills to be developed, instruction is 
essential if pupils are to learn: (1) how to read and take 
notes, (2) how to listen and take notes, (3) how to make 
an outline, (4) how to organize and retain information, 
(5) how to use the library, (6) how to use books of reter- 
ence, (7) how to make a bibliography, (8) how to secure 
and weigh evidence, (9) how to read periodical literature, 
(10) how to interpret maps and graphs, (11) how to present 
a subject convincingly to a group. Much of the success 
of the teacher in provision for training in skills depends 
upon time to work with pupils as individuals. ‘Tests must 
also be provided. 

Many teachers will claim (1) that the time is too short, 
(2) the pupils are incapable, (3) classes are too large, (4) 
the work is too advanced for high school pupils. Answers 
are given to these objections. 


“Education Through Geography,” by Erna Grassmuck, 
in the January issue of Educational Outlook, emphasizes 
the vocational and avocational contributions which geogra- 
phy may make to the education of individuals for citizen- 
ship and better international relations. Education through 
geography manifests itself in: (1) growth in knowledge of 
the subject, (2) growth in abilities and skills in the use 
of geographic tools and materials, (3) growth in apprecia- 
tions and emotional attitudes and experiences as related to 
geography. 

Suggestions are given for the development of a program 
of instruction are outlined, with emphasis upon curriculum 
materials. Concrete materials are included, and certain 
essentials are listed. There is a brief bibliography. 


In the seeming confusion of opinion and — in the 
social studies program in the elementary school, construc- 
tive proposals are welcome. Lois Coffey Mossman, in the 
January issue of Teachers College Record, contributes sug- 
gestions on “The Content of the Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary School.” 

The study of the conditions affecting human living may 
fittingly be called the social studies....The social studies 
have to do, then, with those considerations affecting human 
living which are involved in (1) contact with the physical 
world and its laws; (2) contact with people and the laws 
which operate in the attempts of people to live with peo- 
ple; and (3) contact with the work of the world, and its 
laws in (a) procuring and producing raw materials, (b) 
manufacturing these raw materials into more useful prod- 
ucts, and (c) distributing these materials and commodities 
to the people who consume them. 

The writer’s conception of the scope of the social studies 
is more all-inclusive than many proposals in that most 
phases of geography in such physical aspects as soil, cli- 
mate, and surface features are included in the meaning 
of the term. 

In the selection of peoples for study, the writer proposes 
for guidance (1) the outstanding problems of group living, 
(2) the nations that have made contributions in the ways 


they have solved their problems, (3) phases of present 
problems which appeal to children and which are suited 
for their study. ‘len groups of peoples or forms of living 
are mentioned as usually selected for inclusion in courses 
of study. 

To meet the third aspect of the social studies program, 
man’s most fundamental needs are grouped in six cate- 
gories: foods, clothing, shelter, records, utensils and tools 
and machines. ‘There are sub-topics under each of these 
headings. The major part of the article is concerned with 
an elaboration and discussion of the major divisions of the 
materials mentioned in this review. 


In the January issue of School Life, Mary Dabney Davis 
contributes “Knowledge of Pupils’ Home Life Essential 
to Efficient Teaching: Study of the School Neighborhood 
Made by Teachers in a Grand Rapids School and the 
Results Were Utilized in Formulating a Course in Social 
Studies for Primary Grades.” The aim set for study, at 
the Harrison Park Elementary School, was “to discover 
and to accept as the school’s specific problem the social 
needs of that particular school district.” 

Certain observations collected concerning the attitudes, 
leisure activities, and conduct of the children furnished 
the point of departure in a survey, which included a neigh- 
borhood survey of home conditions and experiences and 
activities needed in school to meet the life experiences of 
American citizens. Procedures included the gathering of 
information from the home on nationality, religion, recrea- 
tion, and occupation; the information obtained was sup- 
plemented and verified through visitation. Data for 755 
pupils enrolled in the school are summarized. 

Problems growing out of the survey, accepted by the 
school, for planning the work in the social studies included: 
(1) lack of any common tie in interests in the community; 
(2) national customs and religious beliefs have a tremen- 
dous hold on the people of foreign birth; (3) a lack of 
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appreciation of American standards; (4) a lack of obedi 
ence to parents; (5) many foreign-born Lithuanian parents 
illiterate; (6) aimless and harmful use of leisure; (7) 
illiterate peasant types most difficult to reach through edu- 
cational procedures. Objectives set for the work in the 
social studies are: (1) to develop responsibility and other 
desirable traits; (2) to learn to work with the group, with 
attending desirable traits; (3) “to develop immediate re- 
sponses...” In short, social habits are the goal, to be 
attained through a flexible program which includes a wide 
program of activities. Concrete quantitative achievements, 
planned as a phase of the work, are listed by the writer. 


“The Teaching of History,” by A. P. Le Quesne, in the 
January issue of The Education Outlook and Educational 
tvmes (London), is a well-written article, which presents 
much truth in a small amount of space. History is essen 
tial to well-rounded citizenship, because the world is grow 
ing smaller due to improved means of transportation and 
communication; at the same time, the world is growing 
larger, because man is constantly acquiring new means ot 
control over nature and making more parts of the world’s 
surface productive and habitable. It is impossible to get 
a correct view of the history of any country except through 
study from the point of view of other peoples. Herein 
lies the value of world history. Events must be seen in 
proportion, with close scrutiny of content for catch-phrases 
and half-truths. In order to get at the truth, it is neces- 
sary to view events through the eyes of men who partici 
pated in the events in order to understand the moral values 
associated with them. 

The development of the historical sense is a slow process, 
dependent upon wide knowledge and the experience of life 
itself. It enables the student to appreciate the past, as 
well as the fact that the world is constantly changing. 
Due regard must be paid to concepts. LReligious influ 
ences are also important if history is to have full meaning 
and to be adequately interpreted. 

There are many opportunities for correlation with litera 
ture and geography. ‘The time sense must be developed, 
and attention given to the larger aspects of more significant 
movements. Probably the study of history should be 
organized by centuries, with important elements as pegs 
upon which to hang facts. “Alphabets,” which are some- 
what similar to acrostics, are mentioned as devices about 
which to build the work of courses. 


The January issue of Teachers College Record includes 
“The Contribution of Economic Geography to the Prepara- 
tion of the Teacher of Geography,” by J. Russell Smith. 
Geography “is the science of relationship, the relationship 
between the earth and the life that lives upon the earth— 
not merely the study of life, not merely the study of the 
earth, but the study of the relationship between them.” 
Following the foregoing definition, the writer presents a 
diagram to show relationships, and an outline of the sub 
divisions in the study of the geography of man. The sub- 
division of the earth for purposes of study has afforded 
the following current types: (1) geography by countries, 
(2) geography by problems, (3) geography by industries, 
(4) geography by regions. Brief descriptions of cach type 
are given. Six sub-divisions of different approaches to re- 
gional geography are mentioned, and the writer states that 
the regional approach is finding increasing favor. 

The teacher of geography by whatever method needs a 
thorough understanding of economic geography. Following 
a critical estimate of college curricula, the writer maintains 
that current collegiate inefficiency will continue until in 
struction in all important subjects is divided into cultural 
training for those who wish a general education in the 
subject and professional training for those who wish to 
specialize in the subject. 


In January issue of Education, Raymond G. Patterson, 
in “Recent Trends in the Social Science Curriculum of the 
Junior High School,” summarizes eight principal complaints 
against the separate courses in geography, history, and 


civics; reviews the work of Hatch and Stull, Rugg, the 
Denver program, Bobbitt, Washburne, and quotes from 
other writers; and suggest that subjects grow by accretion 
as well as by natural evolution. Subjects in the social! 
studies are overlapping, and must be kept within charted 
boundaries or else the boundaries must be removed. 

The major changes advocated by many of the protagonists 
of the new are merely using terminology used years ago 
by Piene, Emerson, Harris, Mace, and others. Again, thers 
is little possibility of a definition of “social science” which 
will convey meaning to junior high school pupils. ‘The 
fusion plan is unreal in that it disregards time relations, 
emphasizes only the industrial phase of life, and concen- 
trates only on present-day problems. 

Possible suggestions for curriculum changes include: (1 
the condensing of the history course in Vil and 
Vill to a one-year course; (2) more emphasis on the study 
of the development of institutions; (3) more effective co 
operation between teachers of history, geographiy, 
\o eliminate waste and overlapping. 


yprades 
and Civics 


The February issue of Normal Instructor and l’rimary 
Plans contains a brief discussion of “The Problem Meth 
ods in Geography,” by De Forest Stull. Definitions ot 
geography and “problems” are followed by a statement 
of the sources of problems. ‘Iwo methods of solving geo 
graphical problems are mentioned: (1) use the problem as 
an approach to the stereotyped topical outline, (2) solv 
the problem on its own merits. The problem method mak 
increased demands on teachers and it may be overworked 
tu the exclusion of other methods. . 


Kllie Marcus Marx, whose volume, Citi enship Training 
in the Kiementary Schools, has been reported in these 
columns, has contributed an article bearing the same title 


in the January issue of the Bulletin of the Department of 
Klementary School Principals. ‘The three major phases 
of citizenship training in the schools in which the writer i 
principal are: (1) the weekly Free Choice Period; (2) 
each room organized as a civics club, holding weekly meet- 
ings and a monthly joint meeting; (3) the Student Council. 
The machinery and advantages of the 
tions are described in some detail. 


different organiz 


In the January 19th issue of The Saturday Review o 
Literature (25 West Forty-fifth Street, New York ( ty), 
Irederick J. Teggart contributes a four-column review ot 
Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West. Volume II 
(Knopf, 1928). ‘The reviewer sets forth in brief form the 
main theses of the author, traces in broad outlines the dé 
velopment and influence of different conceptions of history 
through the ages, and attempts to trace the factors and 
scholars who have influenced Spengler’s thinking. While 
it would be unfair to the reviewer to attempt to sketch 
the main points of his review, the following statement may 
be said, in part, to represent the reviewer's evaluation: 

His (Spengler’s) ideas are an unexpected commingling 
of world-old analogies and up-to-date conclusions in art, 
logic, and science, precariously formulated 
in an atmosphere of the portentous. 
(toes represent an effort which is 
reason demands attention. 

Teachers and persons interested in the philosophy and 


and enveloped 
Nevertheless, his work 


original, and for that 


theory of historical study will find the review well worth 
reading. 
In the January issue of The Elementary School Journal, 


W. H. Smith describes “lhe East Oranve 
Studies” for grades I to VIII, inclusive. The general pur 
pose, which is quoted, includes the development of the 
pupil’s interests in civilization, combined with the responsi 
bility to carry it forward. To this end the topic “Intelli 
gence in the Search for a Home Upon the Earth” is in 
cluded in the course as a unifying idea for the work of 
each grade. 

The work in the first three grades is concerned with 
man’s first steps toward civilization through the search 
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for food, clothing, and shelter. In the fourth grade pupils 
study colonial life in their local community, while in the 
fifth grade they study colonial life, expansion, and con- 
quest of new territory. ‘The work in the sixth grade is 
centered about the European background in the Mediter- 
ranean basin, with later colonization of and transfer of 
this civilization to South America. In the seventh grade 
pupils study the European background and colonial de- 
velopment in North America, and this study is continued 
in the eighth grade, with emphasis on the influences of the 
Industrial Revolution in this country, followed by a study 
of present-day unsolved problems. The writer frankly 
mentions some possible objections to the course, and at- 
tempts to answer them. 


R. Glen Smith, of the Watertown, Massachusetts, High 
School, is conducting an unusual and interesting experi- 
ment in combining industrial history and vocational guid- 
ance. For classes of high school boys not planning to go 
to college, Mr. Smith uses the traditional subject-matter 
of industrial history to enrich and guide vocational plan- 
ning. Each boy, under the guidance of the instructor, 
formulates his vocational career, and then focuses his study 
of history on the career he has outlined for himself. He 
studies history to get a background for his life-work; in- 
cidentally, his interest in his career becomes not only the 
focus but also the motivation of his study of history. 


The calendar of International Congresses and Confer- 
ences, as announced in a recent issue of the News Bulletin 
of the Institute for International Education, 2 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City, includes the following meet 
ings of interest to social studies teachers: 

June 17-22, 1929—-Eleventh Congress of the International 
Alliance of Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, at 
secrlin, Germany. For further information, address the 
Alliance Headquarters, 190, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Lon- 
don, S. W. J., England. 





July 25th-August 4th—Third biennial conference of the 
World Federation of Educational Associations, at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

August 8th-2lst—Fifth International Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship, at Elsinore, Denmark. For 
information, address Mrs. Marion Beaufait, Room 1607, 2 
West Forty-sixth Street, New York City. 

November, 1929—Institute of Pacific Relations Confer- 
ence, at Kyoto, Japan. For information, address FE. C. 
Carter, Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 East Fifty-second 
Street, New York City. 


The January 12th issue of Information Service (Federal 
Council of Churches, Department of Research and Educa- 
tion, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York City) is 
entitled “Public Utilities Propaganda.” The summary of 
the investigation conducted by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was prepared from material published in The United 
States Daily. Price, 10 cents per copy. 


The Presidency of the United States of America (Mil- 
waukee, Research Publishing Co., 1927) is a 2l-page sum- 
mary of data, compiled by Lynn B. Stiles. Facts concern- 
ing the Presidents, data in tabular form, charts and graphs 
are used to present considerable information in brief space. 
The pamphlet is a handy and compact source of informa- 
tion for the busy teacher, 


The School Health Service, Quaker Oats Co., 80 Fast 
Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois, has published materials 
of interest to teachers of the social studies. Grace T. Hal- 
lock and Julia Wade Abbot, Hob O”’ the Mill, is a paper- 
bound booklet, containing 110 pages, intended for use in 
grades IV-VI. There is a manual for teachers to accom- 
pany the booklet; the manual suggests methods of correla- 
tion of the subject-matter with the conventional subjects, 
and a bibliography is provided. Grace T. Hallock and 
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Thomas D. Wood, Grain Through the Ages, is a 96-page 
booklet intended for use at the junior high school level. 
Both publications are illustrated in color and are attrac- 
tive in format. ‘Two films, entitled, “Ten Pounds to the 
Bushel” and “Food Shot From Guns,” are also available 
for use by schools. The films are standard width. No 
charge is made for use of the films, but schools are expected 
to pay transportation charges. 


The Ninth Annual Conference of the Teachers of His- 
tory and the Social Studies in the Schools and Colleges of 
lowa and Neighboring States was held at the University 
of Iowa, February 1-2, 1929. Among the speakers at the 
sessions during the first day were: President Walter A. 
Jessup, Address of Welcome; Elmer Ellis, “Directed Study 
in Junior High School History”; Burr W. Phillips, “The 
History Teacher and Experimental Teaching”; George G. 
Andrews, “The Use of Historical Sources”; Laura F. Ull- 
rick, “The History Teacher, Training and Upkeep”; John L. 
Conger, “A Political System and Public Opinion”; Forrest 
C. Ensign, “The State High School Course of Study”; 
A. C. Krey, “History and Other Social Studies in the 
Schools”; Edward Potts Cheyney, “A Century of Peace 
and War.” 

The second day’s session included: Ernest Horn, “Mod- 
ern Controversies in History Teaching”; Carl Lotus Becker, 
“Every Man His Own Historian”; Winfred T. Root, “His- 
tory as the Mistress of the House.” 


The National Council for the Social Studies met in con- 
junction with the American Historical Association Com- 
mittee on Social Studies in the Schools at Indianapolis, 
December 28th and 29th. 

On December 28th, Professor Krey’s committee projects 
were discussed by Professor John Hicks, of the University 
of Nebraska; Miss Alice Gibbons, of Rochester, New York: 
Professor Laurence Larsen, of the University of Illinois; 
Professor O. M. Dickerson, of Colorado State Teachers 
College, and Professor E. M. Violette, of the 
State University. 

Following the morning program a joint luncheon of the 
Committee on History and other Social Studies in the 
Schools with the National Council for the Social Studies 
was held, at which time Professor James G. Randall, of 
the University of Illinois, presented a paper on “Inter 
relationships of Social and Constitutional History.” 

December 29th, at 10 o’clock, a program and _ business 
meeting was held. At this time Mr. Tracy E. Strevey, 
of the University High School, University of Chicago, dis 
cussed “The Correlation of European History and American 
History.” His discussion was followed by remarks and 
questions by those in attendance, and a fruitful exchange 
of opinions ensued. 

Following this a brief business session of the 
was held. 


Louisiana 


Council 


Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR HARRY J. CARMAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Teaching American History in the Middle Grades of the 
Elementary School. By Mary G. Kelty. Ginn and 
Company, New York, 1928. 748 pp. $2.40. , 

Miss Kelty does not approach her subject by means of a 
consideration either of general principles underlying the 
teaching of history or their application to the specific field 
of American history, but offers a practical handbook, fur- 
nishing explicit directions concerning the organization and 
treatment of subject-matter, with suggestions for projects 
and teaching devices accompanied by extended lists of 
materials for children and teachers. Two major systems 
of presentation furnish the basic plan for the book: one, 
the organization of the history of the United States in the 
form of twelve large units; the other, describing the steps 
employed in teaching these units by an adaptation for the 
elementary school of the method set forth in Professor 
Morrison’s book, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School. Part I (48 pp.) summarizes with slight adapta- 
tions the technique employed in the five formal steps in- 
cluded in the Morrison plan, and Part II (610 pp.) applies 
this technique to each of Miss Kelty’s twelve units. Part 
III (48 pp.) contains a collection of six miscellaneous 
illustrative lessons, ranging from a suggestive picture study 
of “Armada in the Channel” to an account of the writing 
of a somewhat conventional dramatization. Appendices 
containing lists of supplementary reading, of firms supply- 
ing material recommended in the book, and of “minimal 
essentials,” plus an index, bring the number of pages to 
the formidable total of 748. 

The large unit treatment of American history possesses 
so many advantages and is now being so widely considered 
by progressive teachers that there is need for more than 
one book to give help with its difficulties and light upon 
its possibilities. The selection of a problem or topic as the 
unifying theme for a major division of a field of history, 
the integration of details into sound and illuminating sub- 
divisions, the disposition of items which are irrelevant but 
of which the child should not be wholly ignorant, the pointed 
and stimulating wording of units and sub-units, a sufficient 
recognition of chronology for understanding relations and 
development present a far greater challenge to the teacher 
than merely following a text. 


Miss Kelty has chosen to devote her entire volume to 
the exposition and illustration of a single formal technique. 
She begins each of the units by giving to the teacher a brief 
outline of the subject-matter to be taught. The “prepara- 
tion” step, brief and exploratory, follows, and then the 
“presentation” or overview, in which the teacher sketches 
for the children the main outlines of the immediate topic 
to be studied. A brief test emphasizes the main points of 
the “presentation.” In the next step, “assimilation,” the 
child, guided by the teacher’s questions, studies materials 
on the topic. There is much silent reading (three-fifths 
of all the time devoted to the study of history) and projects 
of various kinds are utilized to supply interest and to en- 
rich the study. The several periods devoted to “assimila- 
tion” are followed by the “recitation,” in which the facts 
gathered are first outlined and then reported upon some- 
what at length by the individual pupils. Throughout the 
twelve units suggestive procedures are given in detail for 
each step of the technique, with the exception of the ques- 
tions which are to guide the work of the children during 
the process of “assimilation.” Each step of “assimilation” 
or study of subject-matter is accompanied by lists of 
reading classified for the use of groups of upper, lower, 
and average ability, and for teachers. References are also 
given for illustrative material. The concrete and specific 
treatment furnished by these directions and this guide to 
aids will make a strong appeal to the busy supervisor and 
the inexperienced teacher. 

The value of such aid is obviously lost if it is thought 
of as a guide to be followed blindly. The wisdom of the 
adoption of a formal procedure in teaching the social 
studies is debatable, but certainly each step of such a 
procedure should be examined carefully and tested by ex 
periment before whole-hearted adoption can take place. 
A few suggestions about Miss Kelty’s adaptation of the 
Morrison method, which inevitably suggest themselves to 
the critical teacher, are the following: Can several hazily 
related or obviously “leading” questions be accepted as 
“preparation” for purposeful study? “Preparation” for 
teaching the conditions of the country under the Articles 
of Confederation is disposed of in three questions (p. 296): 


“How many colonies were there? What was Franklin’s 
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plan of union? Why had it failed?’ Preparation for the 
teaching of the migration from the Puritan colonies includes 
five unrelated questions (p. 298). “Preparation” for the 
unit, “How the United States Made itself Respected among 
the Nations” (p. 309), is similarly lacking in thoughtful 
development. Such loose and superficial attacks were noted 
in most of the “preparations” examined. ‘The “presenta- 
tion” or second step resembles a synopsis of the forth- 
coming story. The effect of such a device would be disas- 
trous to interest if given as an introduction to a popular 
film or drama or a best-selling novel. Is the situation here 
psychologically different? Aside from the question of in- 
terest, is a general survey likely to be understood by young 
children? ‘There seems a hint of danger in the mention of 
“control technique,” and of repetition after testing which 
is made in the book at this juncture. 

Mention has been made of the fact that the questions 
which are to guide the study of individual pupils have 
not been included in the book. Since this work is to oc- 
cupy during the step of “assimilation” much of the time 
which would usually be given to class meetings, it would 
seem that its importance demands far more serious con- 
sideration and substantial assistance for the teacher than 
the one brief sample of five factual questions found on 
page 25 provides. Is the case adequately made here for 
the substitution of so large an amount of individual work 
for the customary class-meeting? 

It has not been possible to check the accuracy of all the 
“presentations.” In the first four units examined by the 
reviewer, rather amazing examples of careless statements 
are found. We are told (p. 51) that Prince Henry, who 
died in 1460, “sent Dias and Da Gama” on their voyages 
a generation later, although the book itself records the 
Prince’s death before the uncovering of the Guinea coast 
(p. 67). One might well fear that teacher and pupil alike 
would fail to acquire from this guide a clear understand- 
ing of the activities of the Navigator. The introduction 
into Europe of gems, perfumes, spices, sugar, and other 
Oriental commodities is somewhat astonishingly attributed 
to Marco Polo (p. 52). We are told that Magellan reached 
Cape Horn (p. 91) and on the same page are given an 
account of his speculations concerning the identity of 
South America, which would have amazed the valiant 
mariner who presented his globe and his scheme before 
the youthful King of Spain. The “presentation” of Ma- 
gellan’s voyage has startling discrepancies in statements 
with the account given in Bourne, Spain in America, which 
Miss Kelty recommends as a reading reference for the 
teacher. Reminders that elementary facts cannot be chosen 
wisely nor presented accurately without a constant recol- 
lection of their broader setting are found in the treatment, 
which ignores the existence of the Spanish colonial empire 
at the time of Raleigh’s attempts at colonization (p. 124), 
and in an account of Hudson’s search for the northwest 
passage, which neglects mention of Dutch trade around 
Africa after 1580 (p. 145). The statement that only one 
thing disturbed the Pilgrims in Holland (p. 185) would 
have seemed to them somewhat roseate. While careful 
attention is paid to chronology in the time-charts which 
accompany the units, there are slips in the subject-matter 
due to ignoring this important factor. England’s king, we 
are told, was stimulated to send John Cabot exploring by 
the lure of Spanish gold (p. 91); the conclusion is sug- 
gested that the Ohio Company began activities upon the 
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heels of La Salle’s explorations (p. 221); the “presenta- 
tion” on Ponce De Leon implies that his discoveries fol- 
lowed the voyage of Magellan (p. 100). Some questions 
arise also as to the treatment of chronology in the selec- 
tion of sub-units. Even one who does not niece strictly 
chronological treatment will be apt to question the possi- 
bility of teaching the Declaration of Independence after 
the signing of the treaty of 1783 (Unit V, Section III), 
and may doubt the wisdom of teaching French exploration 
and settlement after the account of English Colonization is 
completed (Unit 1V, Section III). 

The list of textbooks and supplementary readings to be 
used during “assimilation” is supplemented by footnotes 
referring to a wide range of helpful articles for teachers. 
The variety of materials thus cited, plus the paged refer- 
ences for children and teacher, will prove helpful and sug- 
gestive. Since the books listed for children have been 
chosen on the basis of actual use in certain schools, rather 
than upon standards of appraisal, a number of texts and 
supplementary readings are included, especially in those 
for the group of lower ability, which are indicative of the 
“thinness” and inadequacy of many of the books now avail- 
able for use in the fourth and fifth grades. Montgomery’s 
The Beginner's American History and Guerber’s Story of 
the Thirteen Colonies are two of the reminders noted that 
the medieval custom of clinging to a text for generations 
remains with us. If some of the attenuated and oft- 
rejuvenated mentors of our childhood linger to impress the 
minds of the children of today, should they not at least be 
distinguished in lists from more recent books of the calibre 
of Vollentine’s The Making of America and Beard and 
Bagley’s A First Book in American History? 

Among the more useful books on this period omitted 
from the list are: M. B. Synge, A Book of Discovery; 
Earle, Home Life in Colonial Days and Child Life in 
Colonial Days; the Hart Source Readers and Hall, Our 
Ancestors in Europe, The date of publication and pub- 
lisher are not included in the bibliographies, with the ex- 
ception that in the list on pages 30-32 the latter item is 
given. 

A slightly annoying feature in the outlines is the lack of 
uniformity in capitalization, the one dealing with Europe's 
search for gold in the New World (p. 89) being typical in 
this respect of others examined. 

The teacher or supervisor who likes her work minutely 
prescribed will warmly welcome Miss Kelty’s volume. 
Those who believe that principles are more essential than 
recipes, and wish the liberty of constant adaptation of 
procedure to varying conditions, will not value it so highly, 
but will nevertheless find it useful for its suggestive unit- 
organization, its extensive lists of materials, its numerous 
teaching devices, and its presentation of one much-discussed 
teaching technique. 

Outve Moore. 

State Normal School, Frostburg, Maryland. 


Making the Fascist State. By Professor Herbert W. 
Schneider. Oxford University Press, New York, 1928. 


392 pp. 

Probably every reader of this review is interested in 
Fascism. Undoubtedly, every reader has a vague idea 
about it—an idea formed after the perusal of many short 
articles and perhaps of one of those many hastily com d 
books. And certainly every reader has longed for 
scholarly treatment, free from partisan praise or abuse, 
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of Italy’s great experiment, an explanation of where the 
movement came from and how it is going. At last such a 
book has been written. It is a work which the reviewer, 
who is familiar with the entire bibliography of Fascism, 
unhesitatingly claims to be the soundest general treatment 
which has appeared in any janguage, Italian not excluded. 
It is an excellent piece of scholarship, and, as Charles A. 
Beard stated recently in a review for The New Republic 
(January 23, 1929), “a truly significant book.” 

Professor Schneider points out in his foreword that his 
“guiding aim in this study was to investigate the construc- 
tion of Fascist theories in terms of the varying practical 
situations. ‘The Fascist mind and imagination hold the 
foreground of this picture, while enough of the political 
history and economic problems of the movement is brought 
into the background to make clear how the Fascisti in- 
tended their ideas to be applied....This book is intended 
as both more and less than a history of Fascism; it is a 
laboratory study of the mind and imagination at work.” 

The author has built his book on a framework of ideas, 
and not on one of chronology. For example, the first chap- 
ter, which is entitled “War and Empire,” deals with the 
international phases of Fascism. One is shown how Mus- 
solini changed from a violent opponent of the Tripoli War 
of 1911 to an ardent “Interventionist,” preaching Italy’s 
entrance into the war. One is made acquainted with Mus- 
solini’s attempt to win the “peace” after the spoils of 
victory had been refused Italy at Versailles. One sees 
how Mussolini has tried to win the support of all Italians 
by his eternal hammering on patriotism—this sentiment of 
nationalism being prodded every now and then by war 
scares. And finally one is given a succinct summary of 
Italy’s international position. ; 

“The signing of the Franco-Jugoslavia Treaty,’ the 
author writes, “was a signal for a general anti-French 
outburst in the Italian press....If only England could be 
detached from France, or France from Jugoslavia! Other- 
wise, diplomatic lines and policy are now taking fairly 
definite form. England and Italy versus Russia, Jugo- 
Slavia, Greece, and Turkey—this much seems clear. The 
position of Hungary, Bulgaria, and Poland is practically 
certain. [(They will be on the side of Italy.]| Roumania, 
France, and Germany are still the big puzzles of Italian 
diplomacy.” 

“It wouid be ridiculous, of course, at present to regard 
this as a military line-up of alliances ready for war, at 
least as long as England and France are on good terms. 
It is little more than the picture of international relations 
which dominates the popular imagination of the Fascisti 
and which to a certain extent controls their foreign 
policy...” 

This book will be a revelation to those people who believe 
that Fascism began with that bright October day, 1922, 
when a band of black-shirted adventurers marched on 
Rome, took it, and placed Mussolini at the helm of a 
floundering ship of state. The author traces the growth 
of Fascist squads and of the Fascist Party. He points 
out that all the squads did not have the same ideals, but 
that Mussolini’s group at Milan overshadowed all others in 
leadership. He explains the importance of the factory 
occupations by the workers, an action which Mussolini ap- 
proved in 1919, though Fascist squads fought the labor 
forces in 1920, ’21, and ’22. He describes the alliance of 
the Fascists with the Nationalist Party, and the parliamen- 
tary efforts of these strange bed-fellows. 

The story of the coming to power of the Fascists after 
the march on Rome is a long one, filled with many details 
and at times unimportant gossip. But the main ideas 
the abolition of democracy and the establishment of an 
autocracy—stand out in bold relief. Professor Schneider 
does not hesitate to bare all the facts concerning the ad 
ministration of castor oil and beatings to recalcitrant oppo 
nents of the régime, nor to expose the details concerning 
the Matteotti murder. He is at his best, however, when 
he handles ideas, and his “Fascist theory of the State” is 
done in masterly fashion. There seem to be three currents 
of political thought in Fascism. There is the anti-demo- 
cratic ideal of the Nationalists, which comes from the 


French reactionaries, De Maistre, De Bonald, and Maurras, 
and which is represented in Italy by Corradini. ‘There is 
the idea of the omnicompetent state, sponsored by the Ideal 
ists, who trace their heritage from Hegel, through Gio- 
berti to Benedetto Croce and Gentile. l‘inally, there is 
the idea of an omnipotent state, a tradition which the 
Italians trace back to Machiavelli. 

One of the original contributions of Fascisin has been 
the organization of the corporate (guild) state. ‘Thirteen 
Fascist confederations have been established, six for em- 
ployers, six for employees, and one for intellectuals. ‘The 
confederations for both labor and capital were formed on 
the following lines: industry, agriculture, commerce, mari- 
time and aerial transportation, land and inland transporta 
tion, and banking. By means of this structure the Fascists 
proposed to end class struggle by the intervention of thy 
state. An elaborate scheme has been established to arbi 
trate differences between capital and labor and to mak 
labor contracts which will be beneficial to all. ‘The above 


named confederations are the bodies which will be repre- 
sented in Italy’s new economic parliament—the first prac 


tical realization of functional representation which had 
been preached prior to the war by Benoist, Duguit, Cole, 
and the Webbs. 

It is hoped that that 
economic prace of mind, which is supposed to have reigned 
during the Middle Ages. ‘The Fascists prohibited 
strikes and lockouts, thus permitting the complete utilization 


the corporate state will realize 


have 


of “Italy’s one natural resource,” man power. When Pro 
fessor Schneider wrote his book, the machinery of the 
corporate state was just beginning to take torm, and 


therefore he discusses it only in theory. Future books on 
Fascism will of necessity have to deal with this phase of 
the movement, and it will be interesting to discover whethe 
the state will be able to hold in check this 
capital and labor. 

One of the most illuminating chapters in the book, for 
those who have a passing knowledge of Fascism, will be 
the one on “Fascist Culture.” Few people have any idea 
to what extent Fascism has captured the imagination of 
the Italian people or what the Fascists are doing to en 
trench themselves in Italy. Few critics have discussed th 
extent to which Fascism has supplanted Catholicism in the 
religious life of the masses. Fewer still know the influence 
of Fascism on the artistic life of the nation. ‘These points 
are all discussed in a suggestive manner. 

If Professor Schneider’s text were a flat failure, the 
book would still be worth its purchase price, for it has an 
appendix with a choice selection of Fascist 
If one is in doubt concerning the “spirit” of Fascism, one 
has but to read a few of these translations. 

On the whole, this book is an excellent production, It is 
well written and comparatively free from technical errors 


lively team 


documents 


\mong the typographical mistakes noted by the reviewer 
may be mentioned a “has” for a “had” on page one, and 
the omission of “the” before “masses” on page 173. It 
should be added that although this book will give one a 


good idea of Fascism, it is by no means a definitive treatise, 
for how can a treatment about such a variable quantity 
as Fascism be final? The last word on the subject will be 
written long years after the thing itself is dead and gone; 
and even then people will probably differ about it. 
Sueparp B. Crioven. 
Columbia University. 
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Conquest. America’s Painless Imperialism 
ter. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New 
348 pp. 

Our Relations to the Nations of the Western Iemisphere 
By Charles Fvans Hughes. Princeton’ University 
Press, Princeton, N. J., 1928. 124 pp. 

American Policies Abroad. Mexico. By J. Fred Rippy, 
José Vasconcelos, and Guy Stevens. The University ot 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1928. xi, 354 pp. 

These three volumes might well be read in the order in 
which they are listed, for in scope they cover the whole 

world, the western hemisphere, and Mexico, Each has a 


lesson to teach. 
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Mr. Carter has produced what he calls a “piece of specu- 
lative interpretation” addressed to “that section of the 
American public which believes that the United States 
lacks a constructive foreign policy and that it is usually 
wrong in any controversy with a toreign power”; to “those 
foreigners who, through unfamiliarity with our methods, 
suspect that the United States has entered upon a course 
of imperialism”; and to “those American officials who have 
been prevented from winning a hearing for our national 
policies by the public apathy toward our political traditions” 
(p- vii). 

The subject-matter of the volume is divided into three 
parts. In the first part, “The Basis of American World- 
power,” the author has shown that our power is based 
upon geographical and economic toundations and that our 
imperialism is commercial rather than political. “Using 
the almost incalculable resources of an undeveloped con- 
tinent, the United States has built up its distinctive policies 
and traditions upon economic conceptions, and today stands 
ready to extend them over the world” (p. 5). The essence 
of American conquest has been its peacefulness and pain- 
lessness—this is the kernel of the author's thesis—even 
though nineteenth-century expansion was half by war and 
half by negotiation. According to Mr. Carter, the United 
States has six major policies: “autonomous nationalism, 
the Monroe Doctrine, the freedom of the seas, the open 
door, diplomatic disassociation, and the separation of busi- 
ness and state” (p. 34). Such policies are “fundamental 
to the protection and expansion of American interests and 
institutions,’ and are discussed here in detail from the 
economic viewpoint. 

In part two, entitled, “The Struggle Between America 
and Europe,’ Mr. Carter holds that America’s economic 
mindedness has brought it into conflict with Europe, for 
the American “will not admit the validity of political 
obstacles to his economic welfare.” Thus, in Europe and 
America, two irreconcilable conceptions of foreign policy 
exist. “For the European, the object of national policy 
is political power; for the American, the object is eco- 
nomic prosperity.” “lo Americans war is an institution; 
and peace an economic process. ‘To Europeans peace is an 
institution; and war a political process.” Before the World 
War the European state system and economic organization 
threatened America’s economic prosperity. After the war 
America’s economic supremacy was virtually secure, and 
Europe was on the economic defensive, so that “oil wars,” 
“rubber wars,” etc., appeared, debt collection questions 
arose, and foreign tariff acts were passed. Europe began 
to seek new markets and economic rivalry with America 
increased. 

The third part is entitled, “The Future of American 
Expansion.” As the richest country in the world, America’s 
credit is indispensable to her political and economic future. 


She has freed herself from the “economic subservience of 
Europe” (p. 214). America would rather fight economic 


battles than political battles, for “the legal anarchy ef war 
is repugnant to the American conception of life.” On the 
part of others, “wars will be tolerated by the United States 
so long as they do not interfere with American private 
property...” (p. 211). In any case, only war or debt can- 
cellation can check the growth of American trade and 
investments (p. 223). In short, the Americans by their 
trade and products are Americanizing the world. ‘The 
future problem is to “make our economic expansion harm- 
less to the political rights of other nations, and to induce 
other countries to make their political practice considerate 
of our economic interests” (p. 262). This policy should 
begin in the western hemisphere. 

Such a book as this had to be written sometime, and it 
is just as well that it comes when it does, 
a philosophical 
ment. 


It is not only 
tudy, but a statistical and historical treat- 
It is really an economic interpretation of the his- 
tory of our foreign relations. As such, even though there 
are contradictions and inconsistencies, it should be given 
careful consideration in a course in American diplomacy. 
The Stafford Little Lectures for 1928, which Mr. Hughes 
gave at Princeton, embody three masterly essays, and in- 


clude such vital topics as the Monrve Doctrine, the recogni- 
tion of Latin-American governments, the furnishing of 
arms, and the making of loans to American states, inter- 
vention to protect lives and property, the settlement of 
disputes, the problem of arbitration, and ‘e international 
organization of American states. 

Lhe war with Spain resulted in the United States assum- 
ing new interests in the Caribbean and Gulf. Some of these 
interests were commercial, Trade opportunities and neces- 
sities led to the building of the Panama Canal. This was 
tollowed by new political interests and trade agreements. 
‘The World War made the United States an economic leader, 
“with the responsibility of the possession of needed re- 
sources or credit,” and our financial and political interests 
in Latin-America increased as a result. When the League 
of Nations was formed after the war, nineteen American 
states, including Canada, joined, but the United States 
held aloof. ‘These facts and factors, together with other 
world circumstances from which the United States could 
not remain dissociated or uneffected, have complicated our 
interests in the western hemisphere, and have brought modi- 
fications of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Mr. Hughes offers some sound advice for the future: 
The economic activities of the American states should be 
complimentary and not competitive and antagonistic; the 
cultural relations should lead to sympathetic understand- 
ing; the political relations should be differentiated because 
of the several, and often distinct, interests of the various 
states, and thus recognize, not a common Hispanic-Ameri- 
can problem, but a “series of distinct problems,” each to 
“be considered on its merits without the confusion result- 
ing from an attempt to spread a particular difficulty over 
areas in which it is unknown” (p. 11); obligatory arbitra- 
tion should be encouraged, and, if possible, joint commis- 
sions should be established, though a permanent American 
court of international ‘justice and a league of American 
states are doubtful expedients. As for the Monroe Doc- 
trine, it is still defensive and still necessary to our se- 
curity. It does not seck to establish protectorates over 
other American states. It has nothing to do with the com- 
mercial relations of any American power. It should be 
defended and maintained, but our other policies concerning 
Hispanic-America should not be confused with this doc- 
trine, for such policies would exist whether the Monroe 
Doctrine did or not. 

Mr. Hughes has made a number of pertinent quotations 
and has cited numerous examples in order to show past 
policies and to indicate future tendencies. The book should 
be read by every student of American Diplomacy. 

The volume on Mexico, the first in a series, was planned 
and published by the Chicago Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. This body was organized to promote public discus- 
sion of foreign relations of the United States. It aims to 
be non-partisan and is not concerned with propaganda. In 
its publications controversial subjects are discussed in a 
dispassionate way by the best available authorities from 
various aspects and points of view. 

The book here reviewed is divided into three chapters. 
The first, entitled, “The United States and Mexico, 1910- 
1927,” is written by Professor Rippy, and constitutes the 
historical introduction and background. The second chap- 
ter, entitled, “A Mexican’s Point of View,” is by Sefior 
Vasconcelos, a liberal Mexican citizen, and author, and one 
time Secretary of Education of Mexico. The third chapter, 
entitled, “An American’s Point of View,” is by Mr. Stevens, 
an American business man and Director of a petroleum 
company in Mexico. 

Professor Rippy’s treatment is sane and balanced. He 
shows that President Taft's Mexican policy was avowedly 
one of non-intervention, yet it had an interventionist tinge 
to it. By the time Taft left the White House in March, 
1913, he “had made little contribution toward the solution 
of the Mexican problem” (pp. 39-40). President Wilson, 
like his predecessor, intervened in Mexican affairs while 
disavowing intervention. But, while Taft did not view 
Mexico's affairs in the light of Pan America, Wilson did, 
and his policy was novel. In the end Wilson “left Mexico's 
President 


future largely in her own hands” (p. 68). 
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Harding’s policy, represented by Secretary Hughes, was to 
win security in the future for American citizens and capital 
in Mexico. President Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg fol- 
lowed suit, desiring modification of constitutional discrimi- 
natory laws. As a result, by the summer of 1928, tem- 
porary harmonious accord existed between the nations. 

Sefior Vasconcelos writes as an eye-witness to many of 
the events in Mexico which have made history. He thus 
sets forth warmly and unreservedly his views—and they 
represent the views of other Mexicans—concerning the 
political and economic policy of the United States regard- 
ing his state. His crisp chips of criticism have fallen at 
the feet of many persons. But he knows whereof he speaks, 
and he speaks authoritatively and sincerely. On the other 
hand, Mr. Stevens writes as a practical American man of 
business, and discusses the policy of American economic 
penetration from the American big business viewpoint, 
and in the light of Mexican political and economic history 
and legislation. His treatment is historical, explanatory, 
and critical. 

All three writers cover the same period of time, 1910 to 
1927, though Mr. Stevens delves somewhat into Mexico’s 
past. The result of such a symposium is a contribution to 
the foreign relations of the United States and Mexico 
which cannot be lightly put aside. For the reader who 
thinks for himself the book is a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. 

A. Cerris Witséus. 

University of South Carolina. 


Fremont. By Allan Nevins. Harper's, New 
Two vols. ix, 344; viii, 394 pp. $10.00. 

A Man Unafraid. By Herbert Bashford and Harr Wag- 
ner. Harr Wagner Publishing Co., San Francisco, 1927. 
406 pp. 

Few names in American History have received more 
popular attention than that of Fremont. In episode after 
episode of the nation’s history he appeared, and always in 
spectacular fashion, with Benton or the Blairs or the Re- 
publican party to act as press agent. His performances 
were generally heartily appreciated and he attained popu- 
larity such as today can be acquired only by a movie actor 
or a trans-Atlantic aviator. 

To write the biography of this romantic and dramatic 
figure must have been a singularly pleasant task, and Allan 
Nevins gives the reader the impression of the pleasure of 
his work. With plenty of material to work with, an ap- 
pealing subject and literary felicity, the author has achieved 
a notable historical contribution. 

Fremont’s life, like the Roman Empire, was marked by 
a rise and fall. Whether he planned it or not, Professor 
Nevins has assigned his first volume to the “rise” and the 
second to the “fall.” 

The first volume is a story of romance. From Fremont’s 
birth almost along the roadside in gypsy fashion, through 
his undisciplined youth, his early exploration with Nicollet, 
his courtship and marriage to Senator Benton’s daughter, 
and his three expeditions to the West, up to his activity in 
the California uprising, which aided in making that huge 
area a part of the United States, his life was a series of 
adventures and successes. ‘These years and their work 
caused the building up of a successful character, attractive 
and appealing to the popular mind. But in California 
came the turning-point: the quarrel with Kearney and the 
courts-martial. After his conviction by this body Fremont 
suffered a change and he was never again quite successful. 
His explorations were disastrous, his campaign for the 
Presidency resulted in defeat, his service in the Civil War 
was hardly a success, his investments failed, and his later 
life was spent in the shadow. 

The character of Fremont was in so many respects con- 
tradictory that he has been the center of a good deal of 
controversy, with ardeut praise on the one hand and severe 
criticism on the other. To make a portrait of such a man 
was not easy, but Professor Nevins has done it well, and 
with such a mastery of the lights and shadows that one 
drops the book with a realization of why both the praise 
and blame were merited and an understanding of the con- 
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tradictions. This tone of objective judgment is one of the 
numerous excellencies of the book. To write this book the 
author has made use of a wide variety of sources, includ- 
ing the Fremont papers themselves, which through his ef- 
forts have now been placed in the library of the University 
of California. These volumes will stand as the definitive 
life of Fremont. 

The second work under review has had the misfortune 
to appear at the same time with Nevin’s Life. It is a Cali- 
fornia product, written largely to counteract the severe 
strictures which Royce in his California passed upon Fre 
mont’s career there. It deals, therefore, largely with the 
California episodes. It is well done, but presents scarcely 
anything that Nevins does not and is more partisan. It is 
well printed and illustrated, but is without bibliography or 
citations. 

Roy F. Nicnots. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The League of Nations. A Chapter in World Politics. By 
John Spencer Bassett. Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York, 1928. ix, 415 pp. 

Much of the writing on the League of Nations is of 
partisan character. Friend and foe have described its 
establishment and composition, listed its successes or fail- 
ures, and have generalized upon its virtues or lack of vir- 
tues. This posthumous work by Professor Bassett contains 
a very satisfactory description of nature and functions 
of the League, a discussion of the most important inter- 
national problems which have called for League action, and 
of the success which attended these efforts. But partisan 
pleading or prejudiced generalization either for or against 
the League will not be found in it. The volume is scholarly, 
and, what is more important, it is very readable. 

The specialist will no doubt consider this work inade- 
quate. He will perhaps point out that the description of 
the League machinery is elementary; that the analysis of 
questions such as the Polish-Lithuanian quarrel over Vilna 
or the Aaland Island controversy demands more detail; 
or that the humanitarian activities of the League should 
find a place in a work of this kind. <A reference to the 
sub-title will suffice as an answer to objections of this sort. 
Also, the venture of Professor Bassett outside the confines 
of his own field of historical research seems to suggest 
that we have here a work by one who writes for intelligent 
readers rather than for experts. 

The nature of the study excuses the minor errors of 
fact caught by the reviewer's eye. Finland was an au- 
tonomous state in and not a province of the Russian em- 
pire (p. 52). The number of political priseners executed 
after the Red revolt in 1918, as given on page 53, should 
be divided at least by thirty, and the Germans were not 
responsible for the executions that actually took place. 
The treatment of the Aaland Island question (Ch. IIT) 
is admirable, but the author errs in implying that war 
was imminent at the time when the question was taken up 
by the League. The date referring to Warren G. Harding 
in the note on page 123 is obviously wrong, for Harding 
was not President in the fall of 1924. 

The chapter on the United States and the League gives 
an admirable summary of the change in the attitude of 
this nation toward the League. The earlier complete aloof- 
ness has been abandoned. The unwillingness to commit 
itself to the League as a general proposition has not made 
impossible co-operation on specific questions and problems. 
A ten-page classified bibliography lists the most important 
works in the field and adds to the usefulness of this book, 
which should be found on the shelf of every serious student 
of the League’s history. 

Joun H. Wvorinen. 

Columbia University. 


Medieval Foundations of Western Civilization. 
C. Sellery and A. C. Krey. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1929. xii, 633 pp., with 18 maps. 

A volume with such a title as this at once challenges 
inquiry as to its suitability for text use in the new History 
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of Civilization course, which in many colleges is being used 
to introduce freshmen to history and even to the social 
sciences more generally. 

In many respects the book is, from this standpoint, very 
attractive. In scope, it covers period from the deciine of 
the Roman Empire in the West to about 1660. Attention 
is paid to a wide selection of the phases of life during 
this period. ‘The style is clear, direct, cogent. The bal- 
ance between factual material and generalized statements 
has been struck with considerable pedagogical care. Above 
all, Professors Sellery and Krey keep attention focused 
upon the narrative. ‘The book has life, less because of 
colorful word-pictures or biographical anecdotes, than be- 
cause the story moves. And this, in the reviewer's judg- 
ment, is not the least of virtues in a textbook. For de- 
tailed analysis of institutions it is always possible to send 
the student to special readings, more ample and authorita- 
tive than can be achieved within the limits of a text. What 
the student needs as a manual is above all a brief, narra- 
tive preview, calculated to stir rather than to satisfy his 
curiosity; arranged to disclose to him quickly the broad 
outlines of the historical panorama. ‘There is sequence in 
this book, at least for the first nineteen chapters out of the 
twenty-six. 

In content, too, there are many positive virtues. ‘The 
“Renaissance” is alluded to as a passing episode in nine- 
teenth-century thought, as it deserves. The characteriza- 
tions of manorial economy and medieval town life, summary 
as they are, bring out sharply the wide local divergences 
in these institutions. ‘The institutional career of the papacy 
from Gregory the Great to the Council of Basel is traced 
with exceptional clarity. Chapters upon development in 
education and the fine arts follow chapters on the develop- 
ment of commerce and city life. 

After all, the great problem in historical method is what 
to omit. Professors Sellery and Krey do not trace legal 
and constitutional developments. ‘They do not delve into 
the mental outlook of medieval or early modern man. ‘They 
will be sensible. They take no stock, they seem to say, in 
the putative other-wordliness of the medieval man. There 
is little evidence of the use of anthropological investiga- 
tions into the foundations of law, religion, and society. If 
it is not in the written records, it did not happen. There 
is no trace of Celtic influence in the medieval foundations 
of civilization. Neither is there an adequate notion sup- 
plied of the early Germanic kingdoms and their institu- 
tions. ‘Thus (p. 69) the allusion to “the old tribal arrange- 
ment which depended so largely upon personal contact 
between ruler and ruled” can have little meaning to the 
average uninformed freshman. It is precisely those aspects 
of the Middle Ages which are least familiar to the stu- 
dent and most difficult to comprehend which are slurred 
over or omitted. 

In the closing chapters the authors have been far from 
happy in disposing their material. The Age of Geographical 
Discovery is introduced after the Restoration of 1660, 173 
pages after the chapter dealing with Charles V! Oh, yes; 
America was being discovered about this time, and there 
were commercial changes that had something to do with 
what we have been talking about! The term “socialistic” 
(p. 338) is purely gratuitous, especially in a_ sentence 
which ascribes to Sombart a view which he has abandoned. 
The summary of results of the Reformation is surely ex- 
cessively favorable (pp. 435-436), if the work of any but a 
handful of the most radical and despised reformers is to 
be regarded. 

There is one more criticism. ‘The central theme of this 
book is the changing fortune of political power. The stu- 
dent who follows this book conscientiously cannot escape 
the conviction that this is the chief thread of the past, the 
main clue to the changes in civilization, the main business 
of the historian. It is a corollary of this implicit philosophy 
of history that the narrative is largely taken up with the 
story of the Empire and the Papacy. The English and 
French monarchies do not become visible until the twelfth 
century, the Spanish not until 1500. Their development is 
traced in chapters whose unity and focus is secured else- 


where. ‘The beginnings of feudalism are traced in a 
chapter which lays emphasis upon the Saxon emperors, 
whose domains were certainly not so characteristically 
feudal as the Capetian, or even the Anglo-Saxon, 
monarchies, of which the student scarcely hears mention, 
The failure of medieval Germany to achieve unity and 
cohesion (which is the upshot of the story of the empire) 
was surely of great consequence for modern European 
politics. But is not the success of France and England the 
more noteworthy achievement in the history of civilization? 

It is this misplaced emphasis which, in the reviewer's 
judgment, is the most serious fault of this skilful, teach- 
able, and scholarly book, when considered as a text for a 
survey course in the historical foundations of modern 
civilization. 

Letanp Hamitron JENKs, 
Rollins College. 


Europe: A History of Ten Years. By Raymond Leslie 
Buell. New York, 1928. 428 pp. 

In this compact and readable volume Dr. Buell has 
brought together the fruits of several years of work by the 
Foreign Policy Association, of which he is now so important 
a member. For the teacher or public-spirited citizen, who 
earnestly desires to keep abreast of the times and to have 
some source to which he may turn when the daily papers 
prove bewildering, this volume will prove invaluable. This 
is not to say that it will be of no avail to the scholar, no 
matter how well informed. ‘The author, however, frankly 
disclaims that he is writing for the “technician.” The 
general reading qualities of the book bear him out. 

it is written in a genuinely helpful and sanely optimistic 
spirit. Although his date-line is July 28, 1925, no undue 
pessimism clouds him as he recalls the critical events of 
\t years before. He tells us in the very beginning, and 
all through the book, the judgment is manifest, that “great 
progress has been made during the last ten years.” fter 
dismissing the whole matter of Europe and the war in 17 
pages, whose conclusion as to war responsibility is emi- 
nently sensible, the author gets down to a more detailed 
consideration with the Treaty of Versailles. His discussion 
of this document, its genesis and meaning, is extremely 
terse and accurate—the reverse of the ordinary treatment 
of the matter. 

He then develops the thesis made so famous by Keynes 
that the treaty demands of the Allies on Germany and the 
treatment they meted out to her were utterly incompatible. 
Through the tortuous story of 1919-24 he briefly traces 
the wrangling which led up to the occupation of the Ruhr 
and the inception of the expert’s plan. ‘This, he tells us, 
if properly modified from time to time, will in the end 
prove satisfactory. Nevertheless, he makes it abundantly 
clear that the whole reparations tangle is one of the really 
great international problems of our time. This is a point 
which unhappily totally escapes most Americans. 

After this useful discussion of international affairs, the 
author turns to individual countries. “Is England Done ?,” 





a 
is one of the best chapters in the book, not because of its 
somewhat doleful title, but because of its mass of informa- 
tion and interpretation. The discussion of the recent 
prayer-book controversy packs into three pages a more con- 
nected account of the whole matter than most of us have 
ever gained before in all our discursive reading. 

The exposition of Republican Germany leaves nothing 
to be desired. Particularly good is his generous summary 
on page 176 of the first ten years of her history: “Ger- 
many, after years of tribulation and suffering, has staged 
one of the most remarkable comebacks as well as conver- 
sions in history, and taken her place among the truly demo- 
cratic and liberal states of the world.” This compares 
finely with his equally generous judgment of France on 
page 133. 

The complex problems on the “eastern frontier” of 
Germany he handles with skill. His treatment of these 
follows more or less the lines of his earlier book, 
International Relations, and of Professor Graham’s 
New Governments of Eastern Europe. It is not an easy 
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task to make this welter of misunderstanding palatable to 
most of us, but he does it as well as perhaps it can be 
done. The same general dictum might be passed on his 
discussion of the succession states of the Hapsburg domain. 
He handles a succession of necessarily rather uninteresting 
problems in a satisfactory manner. 

The two chapters on Soviet Russia and the one on Fascist 
Italy are high-lights in the book. ‘The reader to whom the 
country now entitled the USSR is a blur and a pain will 
benefit uncommonly from the lucid 55 pages from 240 to 
295. The manner in which the Bolsheviki came to be, and 
the story of how once having come, they have retained 
control, are made unusually clear. Likewise, the treatment 
of Mussolini and the Fascisti, while avoiding all extraneous 
details, nevertheless throws into bold relief the astonishing 
history of that country since 1922. It is a matter of grati- 
fication that Dr. Buell can find abundant reason to hope 
that the future relations of both these great countries to 
the rest of Europe will be on the whole more and more 
amicable. His final suggestions on pages 362-363 are most 
pertinent. 

Following a short chapter on the Balkans and Turkey, 
the author discusses “Prospects for Peace.” These he finds 
to be many in number, chiefly the League of Nations, 
Court, and Kellogg treaties. He shows conclusively that 
the Treaty of Versailles is being gradually modified for 
the better. He feels that this is inevitable also in the 
future. The difficulties on the road to peace are undoubt 
edly enormous, but in the end he is sure that they can be 
circumvented. 

The book is made more useful by excellent portraits of 
Lloyd George, Streseman, Poincaré, Pilsudski, [.enin, 
Masaryk, Bratianu, Kemal Pasha, and Mussolini. ‘There 
are in addition four black-and-white maps. They enhance 
the value of a book which is already a very valuable one, 
indeed. It should certainly have a wide usefulness for all 
interested in recent European affairs. 

DuANE Squires. 

State Teachers College, Mayville, N. D. 


A History of the Presidency. By Edward Stanwood. Re- 
vised by Charles Knowles Bolton. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1928. ‘Two vols. 586 and 543 pp. 

Originally published in 1884, under the more accurate 
title, History of Presidential Elections, this work has been 
reissued with additions and in a few cases revisions six 
times before the current presentation. Every student of 

American history or politics has found it a convenient 

source of information. The frequent reissues of the book 

have been caused by the recurrence of elections, with their 
new platforms and electorial statistics. As with the last 
previous edition, that of 1916, the body of the work has 
not been changed, but the addition of platforms and tabular 
summaries of the vote of each election has been made in 
the appendix. The véry useful summaries of the votes in 
the conventions of each of the major parties have also 
been continued for the recent elections. The errors of 
fact in the main narrative pointed out by Henry Barrett 

Learned in his review of the 1916 edition in the American 

Historical Review (XXII, 679), have been corrected for 

the most part in this edition. However, there has been no 

revision of the narrative and except for these dates and 
names the plates are unchanged. The vote of some of the 
minor parties in recent elections is not given by states, 
and the platforms of the Workers and Farmer-Iabor parties 
for the election just past are omitted. As it appeared 
before the 1928 election was held, no statistics of its results 
are included. School librarians may clip the Associated 
Press report of these that appeared in December, and paste 
it in the back of volume two. This will bring up to date 
this source of information. If the publishers would see 
fit to market the second volume separate from the first, 
it would relieve school libraries from the necessity of 
uselessly duplicating volume one of this reference work. 
Evmer Ec is. 
Iowa University. 


John Wesley, A Portrait. By Abram Lipsky. Simon & 
Schuster, New York, 1928. 305 pp. 

A report from London states that five biographies of 
Wesley have appeared in the last six months. So much 
activity indicates the strong hold this eighteenth-century 
leader of men has on the twentieth century, and it was a 
foregone conclusion that among other aspects of his career 
sooner or later the influence of women in his life would 
receive careful study. 

With the aid of the Rev. Nehemiah Curnock’s “Standard 
Edition” of Wesley's Journal, which includes the “Ameri 
can Diary,” Dr. Lipsky has been able to tell (often in 
Wesley’s own words) an interesting story, whose restraint 
is to be commended to other biographers in the modern 
mode. He has not attempted to narrate the whole of 
Wesley's life; he has sought mainly the sources of his 
character and to chart the path these moulding influence 
prescribed. 

In his preface Dr. Lipsky states that “It hirdly would 
be an exaggeration to say that Methodism had its birth 
in the broken romance with Sophia Hopkey” in Georgia, 
for its failure to materialize in marriage forced Wesley to 
turn whole-heartedly to religion. Other women, too, left 
a greater or lesser mark on Wesley. ‘To the student of the 
eighteenth century, it must seem that the author has not 
taken sufficiently into account the movement for a deeper 
religious life which affected a large fraction of the Eng- 
lish population in Wesley’s youth. It is this imponderable 
factor, as much as his unfortunate love affairs, that turned 
him to evangelicalism. Like many other bearers of the 
gospel, Wesley was inclined to exaggerate the numbers 
who came to hear him. The trusted authority, the Rey 
Nehemiah Curnock, upon whom in this instance Dr. Lipsky 
doves not depend, suggests that “we should probably find it 
necessary to substitute hundreds for thousands.” But 
whether they were hundreds or thousands to whom Wesley 
directly appealed, his message in the passing years has 
reached millions. ‘To those who know the man only in his 
general relations to cighteenth-century life, this study i 
commended for a sympathetic account of ar 
part of the inner man. 


imp irtant 


MicwaAret Kraus. 


College of the City of New York. 


The Russian Imperial Conspiracy, 1892-191}, by Robert 
L.. Owen, United States Senator from Oklahoma (Albert 
and Charles Boni, New York, 1927. 212 pp.), is an effec 
tive indictment of a “little group of wilful” Russian and 
French conspirators, led by Izwolski and Poincaré, whose 
chief aim in life during the twenty-two years from 1892 
to 1914 was to precipitate a general European conflict, the 
avowed purpose of which would be the crushing of the 
German Empire. Serbia and the Can-Slay movement pro 
vided convenient tools with which French revanche could 
be achieved and Russian imperialist designs on the Dar 
danelles carried out. An insidious campaign of propa 
ganda hid these motives from the eyes of an unsuspecting 
world and led the people of nearly every country to believe 
that it was Germany, and especially the German Govern- 
ment, which willed the war and was solely responsible for 
the terrific holocaust. But the truth, Mr. Owen believes, i 
that “the common people of all the nations....have been 
the victims of imperial intrigue and unwise leadership,” 
and that the war was “instigated and launched” by “a few 
leaders of the Kntente Allies.” Naturally, the treatment 
is popular, rather than scholarly, although the author make 
use of many of the latest available official documents a 
published by various scholars and by some of the post-war 
European Governments. In his concluding section, Mr. 
Owen pleads for the elimination from the Versailles Treaty 
of those articles (227 and 231) which assign to the ex 


emperor and to Germany the sole responsibility for the 


catastrophe. 
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The Sizes % 


1. The smallest size (5% x10 inches) is designed 
for notebook work and for rapid quiz purposes. 
They fit readily the smaller kinds of notebook 
covers (40 cents a hundred). 


2. The next size (7%x10 inches) is the most 
popular of the McKinley Outline Map Series 
The maps are widely used for notebook, exhibi 
tion, and examination purposes (65 cents a 
hundred ). 


’ ry 
] 


The double size (10x 15 inches) is used where 
ore detail is needed in order to portray geo 


graphical and historical events ($1.30 a hundred). 


1. The extra size maps (15x20 inches) were 
Ided recently to meet a demand for a large desk 

map for preparatory and college classes, and for 

ise by the College Entrance Examination Board 
5 cents each; $3.00 a hundred). 


5. Wall Outline Maps (32 x 44 and 32 x 48 inches) 
are in general use for geography classes in the 
erades, for project and development work in the 


junior and senior high school, for special topics in 


’ 


econdary schools and colleges, and for school 


hibition and lecture purposes (25 cents each). a 
. 


You can have samples of 
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Five Sizes 


Three Different 


| Subjects 


Are included in the McKinley Series of Outline Maps. They meet every need of 
elementary or advanced instruction in History, Geography, and the other social studies. 


The Subjects 


1. The World and the Continents. These are 
available in all five sizes and with different amount 
of geographical detail. 


2. The United States and Its Regions. Available 
in all five sizes and with or without state bounda- 
ries or natural features. 


3. Separate States of the United States. These 
desk maps of individual states are issued in two 
desk sizes and Pennsylvania also in wall size. 


4. Special American Topics. These include Canada, 
West Indies, Central America and Cuba. 


5. Europe and Its Sub-Divisions. Included among 
these are maps of special regions of Europe, and 
of individual countries, such as England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Russia, etc. 


6. Ancient History Subjects. Among these are 
Roman Empire, Central Italy, Greece, Palestine, 
Eastern World, Egypt, Athens, and Rome. 


7. Miscellaneous Subjects. Including India, China, 
the Philippines, City of Philadelphia, and World 
War maps of the principal scenes of conflict. 


||\| me 


any of these maps 


simply by writing to 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The Voyage of the Caroline to Van Dieman’s Land and 
Batavia, 1827-1828, as recorded by Rosalie Hare and edited 
by Ida Lee (Longmans, Green and Company, London, 1927. 
308 pp.), should prove a welcome addition to the library 
of any person interested in the early history of Tasmania, 
Java, Mauritius, and St. Helena. The basis of the book 
is the diary or journal kept by Mrs. Hare, wife of the 
master of the Caroline, on a trip from England to Tasmania 
and Java. It was also Mrs. Hare’s intention to write down 
the early history of all the countries touched by the ship, 
and in some cases she did so. But lack of time and then 
illness prevented her from completing this undertaking. 
Accordingly, the editor of the diary has added a number 
of interesting chapters to fill the gaps left by the captain's 
wife. Forty illustrations, including a number of old maps, 
add considerably to the interest and value of the book. 


Books on History and Government 
Published in the United States 
from December 29, 1928, 
to January 26, 1929 


Lisrep By Craries A. Covutoms, Pu.D. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 

Fay, Bernard, and Claflin, A. 
N. Y.: Harcourt. 264 pp. 

Forbes, William C. The Philippine Islands. 2 vols. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin. 634, 636 pp. $12.50. 

Frazer, Marie M. On the old trails in Wyoming; a history 
of Wyoming for the elementary schools, Grades 3-8. 
Laramie, Wyoming: Wyom. State School Supply. 186 
pp. $1.45. 

Johnsen, Julia E., compiler. Selected articles on national 
defense. N. Y.: H. W. Wilson. 552 pp. (44 p. bibl.). 
$2.40. 

Joyce, Mary H. 
[Penna.]. Pittston, Pa.: The Author. 

ANCIENT HISTORY 


The American experiment. 
$2.75. 


Bos- 


Pioneer days in the Wyoming Valley 
122 pp. $3.00. 


and others, editors. The Cambridge 
Vol. 7, The Hellenistic Monarchies 
Rome. N. Y.: Macmillan. 1018 pp. 


Cook, Stanley A., 
ancient history; 
and the rise of 
$10.50. 

Julian, the apostate. time from 


Translated for the first 


the Syriac original by Sir Hermann Gollancz. N. Y.: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 264 pp. $5.00. 
Lucan [M. Annaeus Lucanus}]. The civil war; bks. 1-10. 


Putnam. 652 pp. 


[Loeb classical library.} N. Y.: 
$2.50. 

Procopius, of Caesarea. 
wars, bks. 7 and 8. 
Putnam. 441 pp. 

ENGLISH HISTORY 

Industrial Revolution, 1750-1850, an 

N. Y.: Longmans. 96 pp. 75 


Procopius; vol. 5, History of the 
{Loeb Classical Library.] N. Y.: 
$2.50. 


= 


Beales, H. C. The 
introductory essay. 
cents. 

Temperley, Harold W. Z. The Victorian age in politics, 
war, and diplomacy. N. Y.: Macmillan, 68 pp. $1.00. 

Vinogradoff, Paul. The collected papers of Paul Vinogra- 
doff, 2 vols. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 334, 517 pp. 
$16.00. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Hall, W. P., and Beller, FE. A., editors. 
in nineteenth century thought. N. Y.: 
306 pp. $1.75. 

Sellery, George C., and Krey, A. C. The 
western civilization [376 A. D. to 1660 A. D.}. 


Historical readings 
Century Co. 


founding of 
ie oe 


Harper. 645 pp. (33 p. bibl.). $5.00. 
THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 
Carey, G. V., and Scott, H. T., compilers. An outline his- 
tory of the Great War. N. Y.: Macmillan. 285 pp. 


$2.40. 


Clifford, George RK. My experiences as an aviator in the 
World War. Boston: Badger. 276 pp. $3.00. 

Holbrook, F. F., and Appel, Livia. Minnesota in the war 
with Germany; Vol. 1. St. Paul, Minn.: Minn. Hist. 


Society. 385 pp. $3.50. 
Pasvolsky, Leo. Economic nationalism of the Danubian 
states. N. Y.: Macmillan. 635 pp. $3.00. 


Ponsonby, Arthur A. W. H. Falsehood in war-time; con 
taining an assortment of lies circulated throughout the 
nations during the Great War. N. Y.: Dutton. 192 
pp. $2.00. 

Shillock, John C., Jr. The post-war movements to reduce 
naval armaments. N. Y.: Carnegie Endowment for 
Internat. Peace. 92 pp. (2 p. bibl.). 5 cents. 

MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

Goulet, Robert. Compendium on the magnificence, dignity, 

and excellence of the University of Paris in the year ot 


Grace 1517. Phila.;: Univ. of Penna. Press. 115 pp. 
$2.50. 

Haward, W. I., and Duncan, H. M. Village life in the 
fifteenth century; illustrated from contemporary 
sources. N. Y.: Macmillan. 87 pp. (2 p. bibl.). $1.25, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Gowen, Herbert H. The precursor of Perry. Seattle, 

Wash.: Univ. of Wash. Book Store. 45 cents. 65 cents. 


Ron, or ‘The national 


Hibino, Yutaka. Nippon Shindo 
N. Y.: Maemillan. 214 


ideals of the Japanese people. 
pp. $3.00. 

Some present-day problems; journal of the National In- 
stitute of the Social Sciences, Vol. 13. Boston: F. W. 
Faxon. 209 pp. $2.00. 


Who’s Who, 1929. N. Y.: Macmillan, 3435 pp. 316.50, 
BIOGRAPILY 
Karsner, David. Andrew Jackson, the gentle savage. 
N. Y.: Brentano’s. 399 pp. (2 p. bibl.). $3.50, 
Brion, Marcel. Bartolomé De Las Casas, “Father of the 
Indians.” N. Y.: Dutton. 331 pp. $3.00. 
Vannest, Charles G. Lincoln the Hoosier; Abraham Lin 


coln’s life in Indiana. St. Louis, Mo.: Eden Pub. 
House. 271 pp. (17 p. bibl.). $2.00. 

Repplier, Agnes. Pére Marquette; priest, pioneer, and 
adventurer. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran 
297 pp. $3.00. ; 

Ulmann, Albert. 
velt. N. Y.: Chaucer Head Bk. Shop. 


GOVERN MENT AND POLITICS 


Marshall E. 

Balto.: Johns Hopkins Press. 182 pp. 

Graper, Elmer D._....Talks on American political parties 
and presidential campaigns. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Univ. 
of Pittsburgh. 93 pp. (6 p. bibl.). 

Howard, Milford W. Fascism; a challenge to democracy. 
N. Y.: Revell. 183 pp. $2.00. 

Ichihashi, Yamato. The Washington conference and after: 
a historical survey. Stanford Univ., Calif.: Stanford 


New Yorkers from Stuyvesant to Roose 
P67 pp- S4 00. 


Congressional investigating commit 
$1.75. 


Dimock, 
tees. 


Univ. Press. 455 pp. (23 p. bibl.). $4.00. 

Kitazawa, Naokichi. The Government of Japan. Prince 
ton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Press. 146 pp. $1.75. 
Logan, George B. Liberty in the modern world. Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: Univ. of N. C. Press. 153 pp. $2.00. 


An analysis of the characteristics of 
Uni 


Mahan, Thomas J. 
citizenship. N. Y.: Teachers College, Columbia 
versity. 44 pp. $1.50. 

Marriott, Sir John A. R. How 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 110 pp. 

Politis, Nicholas. The new aspects of international law. 
Wash., D. C.: Carnegie Endowment for Internat. 
Peace. 93 pp. 

Roemer, William F. 
Notre Dame, Ind.: 
p. bibl.). 

Shotwell, James T. War as an instrument of national 
policy and its renunciation in the Pact of Paris. N. Y.: 
Harcourt. 320 pp. $3.50. 


England is governed. 


$1.25. 


The ethical basis of international law 
Univ. of Notre Dame. 12 pp. (4 
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Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 


Comritep By Leo F. Srocx, Px.D. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
International Historical Congress at Oslo. J. F. 
(American Llistorical Review, January). 
Aids to Historical Research and Publication. Dexter 

Perkins (American Historical Review, January). 

New Crusade. J. H. Breasted (American Historical 

Review, January). Presidential address of the Ameri- 

can Historical Association. 

Keonomic Theory and Economic History. Werner Som- 
bart (Lconomic History Review, January). 

Biographers and Historians. <A. F. Pollard 
January). 

\rchaeological and Topographical Research in and near 
Kome, 1908-1928, Il. Thomas Ashby (Quarterly Re- 
view, January). 

Palestinian Civilization in Patriarchal Times. J. M. 
son (llolborn Review, January). 

The Adoption of the Koman Easter Calculation by the 
Island Celts. F. S. Betten, S. J. (Catholic Historical 
Review, January). 

The Justinian Codification Commission of 528 A. D. J. H. 

Drake (Michigan Law Review, December). 

Jews under the Minorities Treaties. Israel 

(Contemporary Review, January). 

Thiers’ Attempt to Kestore High Protection in France, 
1871-1873. A. L. Dunham (Journal of Economic and 
Business History, February). 

The Three Latin Sisters. Salvador de Madariaga (Foreign 
Affairs, January). France, Italy, Spain. 

The Political Reactions of Bonaparte’s Eastern Expedition. 
J. H. Rose (Lnglish Historical Review, January). 


Jameson 


The 


(History, 


Gun- 


The Cohen 


How Politics Has Injured Religion in France. Alphonse 
Lugan (Dublin Review, January). 
Hat Manufacturing in Rennes, 1776-1789. Henri Sée 


(Journal of Economic and Business History, Febru- 
ary). 

Partnerships in the Trade between Spain and America. 
A. E. Sayous (Journal of Economic and Business His- 
tory, February). 

The Pact of Osborne. T. W. 
Review, January). 

Luther and the ‘Turkish Invasion of Western 
W. H. T. Dau (Biblical Review, January). 

John of Leyden. KR. N. Carew Hunt (Edinburgh Review, 
January). The Anabaptist “Kingdom of the New 
Jerusalem” at Miinster. 

Saxony in the War of the Austrian Succession. D. B. 
Horn (English Historical Review, January). 

The Neapolitan Mission of Enos ‘Thompson Throop, 1838- 
1842. L. M. Sears (Quarterly Journal of the New York 
State Historical Association, October). 

The South Tyrol Question. I. F. D. Morrow (Edinburgh 
Review, January). 

The Place of the Netherlands in the Economic History of 
Medieval Europe. Henri Pirenne (Economic History 
Review, January). 

The Scheldt Controversy. L. P. 
cember). 

The Last Dictator of the Polish Rising of 1863. 
Gardner (Dublin Review, January). 
gcutt. 

Russia, the Straits Question, and the European Powers, 
1904-8. W. L. Langer (English Historical Review, 
January). 


tiker (American ITistorical 


Europe. 


Mair (Economica, De- 


Monica M. 
Romuald Trau- 


The Soviet Government and the Communist Party. Victor 
Chernov (Foreiqn Affairs, January). 
The Politbureau: the Supreme Power in Soviet Russia. 


(Foreign Affairs, January). 
The New Communist Bible. (Foreign Affairs, January). 
The Grand Council of Fascism. Gaetano Salvemini (For- 
eiqn Affairs, January). 


Paul Schef- 
New Economie Policy. 


The Crisis of the “N. E. P.” in Soviet Russia. 
fer (Foreign Affairs, January ). 

Two Empresses. John Murray (Quarterly Review, Janu- 
ary). Frederick and Alexandra, 

Russian Policy in the Balkans. Dimitri Jotzow (Contem- 
porary Review, January). 

The Winning of Czechoslovak Independence. 
(Foreign Affairs, January). 

Icelandic Independence. Vilhjalmur Stefansson (/’oreign 
Affairs, January). 

Agriculture in Japanese History: a General Survey. K. 
Asakawa (Economic History Review, January). 

The Early Shé and the Early Manor. K. Asakawa (Jour- 
nal of Economic and Business History, February). 
Migrations of Asiatic Races and Cultures to North 

America. Franz Boas (Scientific Monthly, February). 
Arbitration in the Western Hemisphere. A. 5. de Busta- 

mente (Foreign Affairs, January). 
José Bonifacio and Brazilian History. P. V. Shaw (His- 
panic-American Historical Review, November). 
The Landholding System of Colonial Chile. Helen Douglas- 
Irvine (Lispanic-American Historical Review, No- 
vember). 


hk. J. Kerner 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


The Intellectual Revolution in Nineteenth-Century Eng- 
land. H. J. Randall (Edinburgh Review, January). 


Catholic Emancipation and Its Causes. J. F. 
(Irish Ecclesiastical Record, January). 
Gilbert Debenham: a Medieval Rascal in Real Life. 

fred 1. Howard (History, January). 
The Convict Ship. H. S. Vaughan (Edinburgh Review, 
January). 


O'Doherty 


Wini- 


The Later Years of Warren Hastings. W. H. Hutton 
(Edinburgh Review, January). 
Some of Wellington’s Strategical Problems, 1812 (con- 


tinued). 
January). 

Napoleon and St. Helena: a German Calumny. Sir Frederic 
Maugham (London Mercury, January). lKefutation of 
charges made in Ludwig’s Napoleon. 

The Genius of Disraeli. A. H. T. Clarke (Edinburgh Re- 
view, January). 

Mr. Baldwin’s Second Ministry. W. T. Morgan (South- 
western Political and Social Science Quarterly, De- 
cember). 

Curzon. Harold Nicholson (Foreign Affairs, January). 

Roman London. Sir George Macdonald (/listory, Janu- 
ary). Historical revision. 

Elections to Convocation in the Diocese of Gloucester un- 
der Bishop Hooper. Geoffrey Baskerville (English 
Historical Review, January). 

The Real Trial of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
(Juridical Review, December). 

Twenty-Five Years of Irish Nationality. 

Affairs, January). 

Survival of the Dissolved Monasteries in Wales. 

D. and A. Mathew (Dublin Review, January). 

la Verendrye: Commandant, Fur-Trader, and Explorer. 
A. S. Morton (Canadian Historical Review, Decem- 
ber). 

Selkirk’s Work in Canada: an Early Chapter. Helen I. 
Cowan (Canadian Historical Review, December). 

The Playing-Card Currency of French Canada. Herbert 
Heaton (American Economic Review, December). 
Canadian Migration in the Forties. Frances Morehouse 
(Canadian Historical Review, December). 

GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

Revelations in Latest British War Documents.. S. B, Fay 
(Current History, January). 

Notes on Foreign (non-British) War Books. 
terly.) 

Lord Oxford’s Conduct of the War. Maj.-Gen. Sir Frede- 
rick Maurice (Edinburgh Review, January). 

France and Belgium, 1915. (Army Quarterly.) 

The French Official Account of the Dardanelles Campaign. 
(Army Quarterly.) 


Maj.-Gen. Sir W. D. Bird (Army Quarterly, 


Lord Mackay 
A. E. (Foreign 
The 


(Army Quar- 
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More Marne through German Spectacles. 

terly, January ). 

Mystery Ships, II. Rear 

(World Today, January). 

The Rhineland Occupation. 

fairs, January). 

Final Revelations of Colonel House. G. P. 

(Contemporary Review, January). 

Colonel House’s Career. Stephen Gwynn (Cornhill, Janu 
ary). 


(Army Quar- 


My Adm. Gordon Campbell 


Wilhelm Marx (Foreign Af- 


The 


Gooch 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 


Americanizing American History, D. R. Fox 
January ). 

Our History Writers. W. B. 
February). 

Military Historians and History, IV. I. 
(Pennsylvania Magazine of 
January ). 

Objectives of United States History: the Aims of the Ele- 
mentary School versus the Expectations of the High 
School. M. E. Herriott (School Review, February 

The “Higher Law” Background of American Constitutional 
Law. E. S. Corwin (Harvard Law Review 
January). 

Canadian Interest in the History of the United 

R. G. Trotter (Queen’s Quarterly, Winter). 

Presidential Succession. H. H. 

Mercury, February). 

Precursors of Turner in the Interpretation of the American 
I’ rontier. H. C. Nixon (South Atlantic 
January). 

Latin-America, Europe, and the United 
Calderon (/'oreiqn Affairs, January). 

Documentary Evidence of the Relations of Negroes and 
Indians. J. H. Johnston (Journal of Negro History, 
January). 

The Discovery of New Mexico by Fray Marcos of Nizza. 
A. F. Bandelier (New Mezxico Historical 
January). 

The Ecclesiastical Status of New Mexico, 1680-1875. Sr. 
M. Ramona (Catholic Historical Review, January). 

An Important Chapter in American Church History, 1625 
1650. J. M. Lenhart (Catholic Historical 
January). 


(History, 
Shaw 


( Review of Reviews, 


RK. Pennypacker 
Hlistory and Biography, 


December, 
States. 
The 


Sawyer (American 


Quarterly, 


States. F, G. 


Review, 


Review, 


The Route of the Coronado Expedition in Texas. Davis 
Donoghue (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Janu 
ary). 

Some Aspects of Representation in the American Colonies. 
W. N. Franklin (North Carolina Historical Review, 


January). 

Strolling Players in the American 
Groesbeck (Landmark, January). 

Colonial Coast Forts on the South Atlantic. (Coast 
lery Journal, January). 

The Royal Government in Georgia, 1752-1776, VII. P. S. 
Flippin (Georgia Historical Quarterly, December). 

A Great Forgotten Man. Comm. A. H. Miles (U.S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings, January). Admiral De Grasse. 

Learned’s Expedition to the Relief of Fort Stanwix. Peter 
Nelson (Quarterly Journal of the New York State 
Historical Association, October). 

The Battle of Princeton. T. J. Wertenbaker (Proceedings 

of the New Jersey Historical Society, January). 

Jersey’s Rich Historical Treasury. Mrs. Reuben 

Knox (Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Soci 

ety, January). 

Elbridge Gerry, Gentleman-Democrat. S. FE. Morison 
England (Quarterly, January). 

Philadelphia. H. EF. Gilling 

of Hlistory and Biogra 


Colonies Katherine 


A rtil- 


New 


(New 


Some Early Brickmakers of 
ham (Pennsylvania Magazine 
phy, January). 

Salem Vessels and Their Voyages. G. G. Putnam (Histori- 
cal Collections of the Essex Institute, January iB 

The Burr-Hamilton Duel. J. F. Folsom (Proceedings of 
the New Jersey Ilistorical Society, January 


The Development of John Quincy Adams’s Policy with 
respect to an American Confederation and the Panaina 
Congress, 1822-1825. C. W. Hackett (/ispanic-A meri- 
cun Historical Review, November). 

Between the Acts at Ghent. Emily 5. Whiteley 

Vuarle rly Review, January). 

Filibusters of Amelia Island. R. Kk. Wyllys (Georgia 

Historical Quarterly, December). 

Our Navy and the West Indian Pirates (continued). G. W, 
Allen (L/istorical Collections of the Essex Institute, 
January). 


\ J rginia 


The 


Non-Resistance in New England. M. EF. Curti (Vew Lng 
lund Quarterly, January). 

Jared Eliot, Minister, Physician, Farmer. R. H. True 
(-lyricultural History, October). 

George Whitefield, His Influence on His ‘Time \. D. 


Belden (Biblical Review, January). 

Great Awakening. ‘I. Hl. Billings (//istorical | 

tions of the Essex Institute, January). 

Lhe Virginia, the Clermont of the Upper Mississippi. W. J 
Petersen (Minnesota JIlistory, December). 

Frontier Journalism in West ‘Texas. W.C. Holden (ss h 
western Historical Quarterly, January). 


Phe 


i 


English Abolitionism and the Annexation of ‘Texa Lhe 
riet Smither (Southwestern IMislorical Quarterly, Janu 
ary). 


The Mission of Jonathan Carver. Louise P. 
consin Magazine of History, December). 
Economic Background of the Liberty Party. J. P. 


Kellogg (Wis- 


The 


Bretz (American Ilistorical Review, January). 

The Preservation of ‘Texas History. C. W. Ramsdel 
(North Carolina Historical Review, January 

Those Kansas Jayhawkers: a Study in Sectionalism. EK. EB, 
Dale (Agricultural LHistory, October). 

Recreational and Cultural Activities in the Ante-Bellum 


Town of North Carolina. G. G. Johnson (North Curo 
lina Historical Review, January). 

fashions in the Fifties. Ramona 
January). 

Railroads of Michigan since 1850. E. A. 
History Magazine, Winter). 

University of Michigan: Beginnings, II. W. A. 
(Michigan History Magazine, Winter). 


Evans Palimpsest, 


Calkins (Michigan 


Spill 


\ Frontier College of the Middle West: Hamline Univer 
sity, 1854-1869, Hi. D. Asher (Minnesota Lili ry, 


December). 

The Iron Industry in Western Pennsylvania up to 186 
LL. C., Hunter (Journal of Economic and Business Ii 
tory, February). 

President James Buchanan’s Betrayal of Governor Robert 
J. Walker of Kansas. G. D. Harmon (Pennsy/vania 
Magazine of History and Biography, January). 

Lincoln the Lover, II, III. Wilma F. Minor (4! 
December, January). Editor's final statement concern 
ing authenticity in supplement of latter issue. 

Davis and the Confederate Patronage. H. A 
Trexler (South Atlantic Quarterly, January 

Carpet-Baggers. Sophia A. Walker 
History, January). 

The Sherman Act: Its Design and Its Effect. M. W. 
Watkins (Quarterly Journal of Economics, November). 

Biographical Sketch of Edmund Jussen. Marie J. Monro 
(Wisconsin Magazine of History, December Consul 
general at Vienna, 1885-1888. 

Moses Coit Tyler. T. FE. Canady (Michigan History Maga 
zine, Winter). 

The City Manager Plan in Iowa. J. M. Pfiffmer (Jowa 
Journal of History and Politics, January). 


h(t ahi ue 


Jefferson 


‘Journal of Negro 


History of the Michigan State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs (continued). Irma T. Jones (Michigan Ilistory 
Magazine, Winter). 

Pioneer and Political Reminiscences (continued). N. VP. 


Haugen (Wisconsin Magazine of History, December 
The Senatorial Career of Albert J. Beveridge (concluded). 
J. A. Coffin (Indiana Magazine of History, December 
Woodrow Wilson, Ten After. W. FE, Dodd (Con 


temporary Review, 


Years 


January). 
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PROFESSOR EDWARD P. CHEYNEY 


of the University of Pennsylvania 


The well-known historian and former President of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation has gathered together in this volume a series of addresses delivered at various 
times before his students and fellow-workers in historical fields. 


The six essays are: “Law in History”; “The Agitator in History”; “The Tide of 
History”; “Historical Tests of Democracy”; “What is History”; “History Among the 
Sciences.” 


Every student and teacher of history will enjoy reading these essays. They 
combine ripe scholarship with a reasoned optimism and a love for democracy and 
humanity. In these days of destructive criticism and of unthinking nationalism 
Professor Cheyney’s essays will help to clarify the thinking of those who are teaching 
history in school or college, and give them new confidence in their work. 





The fortunate purchase of a number of copies makes it possible for us to offer 
this work at one-half the publisher’s price. The type, paper, and cloth binding are 
identical with the original edition. 





Reduced Price: One Dollar 
(postpaid anywhere in the United States) 





McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
1623 Ranstead Street Philadelphia 
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A NEW MAP 
ABOLITION AND RECONSTRUCTION 


making visual a related group of important data 
never before presented in wall map form...... 








HART HISTORY ___ SERIES 
2 —o : 





AMERICAN 
—— 








The actual Beautifully 
map is printed 

large wall in a large 

size— | number of 
44x32 inches. pleasing 
colors, 


The with proper 

















sventiment contrasts for 
es classroom 
, | 
four parts: | teaching. 
Map Al17 -Abolition and Reconstruction 
1. Coloring shows the way in which abolition took cotton production in 1869 as compared with 1859, 


place in each state: free (a) before the war, (b) by emphasizing the costliness of war. 
Act of Congress 1862, (c) by admission as State, (d) 
by State action, (e) by 13th Amendment only, (f) 
by Emancipation Proclamation. Figures indicate the 
number of slaves freed in each state. 

2. Shows the reinstatement of conservative govern- 
ment in the various states, giving the date thereof and 
also the date of readmission. 


4. Shows on county basis and by coloring, the per 
capita wealth in 1870 as compared with 1860. Brings 
out the increase of wealth in states above the Ohio 
River, with a decrease of more than 50 per cent. in 
the more southern states, and something less than 50 
per cent. in the rest of the South. The estimated 
value of the slaves that were freed is indicated for 











3. Shows by coloring on county basis the decreased each state. 
The Hart-Bolton American History Maps and The Hart-Bolton Maps are 
Hart-Matteson American Government Maps the least expensive good maps made 
present our Country’s story, its growth and for teaching American History successfully 
development, and its problems—past and ; ; 
present—as no other maps do. Prices Handmounted on Muslin 
Mounting 
” Number Each 
SEND FOR MAP AV 1C—On cloth for bolting into -56S charthead...... . «$2.50 
and add others of the series from time to time. -1E—With eyelets (fits -56D looseleaf charthead)....... 2.65 
sd pe S “ 10—Plain wood rollers at top and bottom. vo one 
Booklet B4 “Teaching American History Suc- 12—On spring roller and_board, with dustproof cover... 5.60 
f ll ag f 5 15—-On spring roller in D-G new improved steel case... 7.10 
cesstully sent free on request. 14—Dustproof removable unit for D-G wall size....... 5.25 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. Makers of the Breasted-Huth-Harding 
5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue Hart-Bolton New History Maps 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Send me Map Al7 Abolition and Reconstruction, in mounting No........ ; Lenclose §... 


I {=} have your booklet “‘Teaching American History Successfully.” I -. ae have your Catalog 6. 


I am also interested in History 
Maps: 0 Ancient 
0 European 0 World 
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